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THE PROTOTYPE OF CIPOLLA IN 
“MARIO UND DER ZAUBERER” 


HOEVER has read Thomas Mann’s Mario und der Zauberer 

must have been struck by its chief character, the deceitful, 
humpbacked, sleight-of-hand man Cipolla who performs such feats 
of physical dexterity and, above all, mental illusion. The question 
naturally arises: what prompted Mann to choose this particular 
name? 

The answer, we believe is to be found in Bocecaccio’s Decameron 
(Sixth Day, Story Ten). Here we have the account of a deceitful 
friar, Fra Cipolla by name, who promises to show some simple 
eountry folk a feather of the Angel Gabriel. It turns out that 
this is merely a parrot’s tail feather which he had hidden in a 
easket. Two young rogues who wanted to play a trick on him, took 
this feather out of its hiding place, substituting some live coals 
in its place. Fra Cipolla, on opening the casket at the appointed 
time, realized the deception. However, nothing daunted, he claimed 
that the coals were those with which the martyr St. Lawrence had 
been roasted. These according to him he also carried in another 
casket. He even persuaded the credulous peasantry that the sub- 
stitution was God’s will, gaining considerable profit from his 
falsehood.’ 

While the identity of the name in the two stories is obvious it 
is more than a case of mere homonymy, for, as will be seen, our 
two Cipollas are also related as far as their character-traits are 
concerned. For example, both use craft in achieving their ends. 
Both are considered to be fine talkers. In fact, in Mann’s story 
there is a special point made of the favorable impression created 
on his audience by his rhetorical gifts... Both demonstrate the 
faculty of presence of mind: Fra Cipolla in turning the trick of 
the rogues to his own advantage, his namesake in the Mann story 
by the skillful manner in which he handles, and brings about the 
discomfiture of his opponents—the brash young resident of Torre 
di Venere and the upright and virtuous Roman. These points of 
contact lead one to the almost inevitable conclusion that Mann used 
the Boceaccio story in developing his own, particularly in so far 
as his chief character is concerned. 

But whereas this resemblance undoubtedly exists, it is equally 
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instructive to note what changes, if any, Mann has made in his 
source material. As we have said, I’ra Cipolla and Mann’s magician 
both use craft in achieving their ends. But in the one case this 
consists of a barefaced falsehood, while in the other it is demon- 
strated through various instances and degrees of hypnosis. More- 
over, Cipolla in Mann’s story is a much more complex and proble- 
matie character than his cheerful counterpart in Boceaccio. The 
character of Cipolla in Mann is a strange blending of self-confi- 
dence with sensitiveness, the first arising from his worldly success, 
the second from his sense of isolation due to his physical defect. 
He must constantly resort to two devices: the whip and the cognae, 
to keep up his morale and maintain his power over his audience. 

Finally, the spirit of the two stories is quite different. The one 
was evidently written for sl eer entertainment, and whereas we 
cannot condone the moral behavior of Fra Cipolla, we tend to 
smile good-naturedly with him at the cleverness of his fibbing. The 
other story lacks this element of humor. It is written in dead 
earnest. Composed in 1929 at the time when fascism was current 
in Italy, it reveals Mann’s preoccupation with it and its problems. 
This can be seen in various incidents in the setting: the fury of 
the man in the bowler hat at the undressing of Mann’s younger 
child at the beach which he regards as a slur on the national honor, 
and the excessive severity of the municipal authorities in punish- 
ing this ‘offence’; Cipolla’s reference to the homage paid him by 
the Duce’s brother; and his Roman salute in tribute to the heroic 
and patriotic traditions implied in the name Mario. Particularly 
is this evident in Mann’s analysis of the daemonic nature of hypnosis 
as demonstrated in Cipolla’s evil gift. The analysis concerns itself 
both with the secret of authoritarian power as well as with a pos- 
sible means of resisting it. This power seems to rest, according to 
Mann, on the ambiguous nature of free will which can only with- 
stand the blandishments of the daemonically psychological, if it 
combines its freedom with a definite purpose.‘ The resistance is 
demonstrated at the conclusion of the story when the relatively 
colorless and suppressed Mario puts an end to Cipolla’s evil dom- 
ination. Maric’s resentment at the violation of one of his most 
sacred feelings—Cipolla hypnotizes Mario into kissing him under 
the illusion that he is kissing his sweetheart—leads to his rebellion. 
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This rebellion, to be sure, is on an emotional rather than on a 
rational level. Yet this very resentment gives strength and di- 
rection to Mario’s will and he is able to destroy the evil magician 
while better educated and cleverer persons than he could not do so. 

In summing up we may, therefore, say that Mann very clearly, 
in my opinion, uses the Fra Cipolla story as the basis for the 
name and certain features in the character of his daemonic hero. 
This material has, however, passed through ihe alembie of his 
imagination, has been colored by his emotional and _ ideological 
needs at the time he wrote the story and has been transformed in 
consequence. Just as Mann varied and adapted the leitmotif he 
derived from Wagner and possibly Tolstoi to suit his own pur- 
poses,’ he took Boceaccio’s story and adapted it to suit his own 
ends. This serves as a clear indication of what the present writer 
believes to be almost an axiom of literary borrowing: that an 
author, particularly a great author, never takes over material 
mechanically, but transforms and transmutes it to suit his literary, 
emotional, and ideological outlook and objectives. 


Brooklyn College Percy MaTreNKO 


1] am indebted to a colleague in the Romance Department, Professor 
Joseph F. DeSimone, for drawing my attention to this story. 

2 The Decameron of Giovanni Boccaccio Faithfully Translated by J. M. 
Rigg With an Essay on Boccaccio as Man and Author by John Addington 
Symonds, London, n. d., Part II, 98-106. 

*> Thomas Mann, Stories of Three Decades, Translated from the German 
by H. T. Lowe-Porter, New York, 1936, Mario and the Magician, 544, 545: 
“Among southern peoples speech is a constituent part of the pleasure of 
living, it enjoys far livelier social esteem than in the north. That national 
cement, the mother tongue, is paid symbolic honours down here, and there 
is something blithely symbolical in the pleasure people take in their re- 
spect for its forms and phonetics. They enjoy speaking, they enjoy lis- 
tening; and they listen with discrimination. . . . On this count, then, at 
least, Cipolla had won his audience; though he by no means belonged to 
the class of men which the Italian, in a singular mixture of moral and 
aesthetic judgments, labels ‘simpatico.’ ” 

*Ibid., 561: “If I understand what was going on, it was the negative 
character of the young man’s fighting position which was his undoing. 
It is likely that not willing is not a practicable state of mind; not to want 
to do something may be in the long run a mental content impossible to 
subsist on. Between not willing a certain thing and not willing at all— 
in other words, yielding to another person’s will—there may lie too 
small a space for the idea of freedom to squeeze into.” Cf. also, ibid., 551. 

‘Henry Hatfield, Thomas Mann The Makers of Modern Literature, 
Norfolk, Connecticut, (cop. 1951), 3 f., 37, 55 f., and passim. 
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FRANCESCO COLONNA’S 
POLIPHILI HYPNEROTOMACHIA AND 
PANTAGRUEL 


T HAS been shown that XVth and XVIth century artists and 

writers were preoccupied with problems of symmetry and pro- 
portion ; that they used polygonal figures for their schemes of real 
or imaginary construction. Thus, as Hautecoeur’ has said, the 
fifth book of Pantagruel mentions a round chapel such that 
‘‘V’ouvraige d’icelle chapelle ronde estoit par telle symétrie com- 
passé que le diamétre du project estoit la haulteur de la voulte.’” 
In that same fifth book, there is a description of a ‘‘fontaine phan- 
tastieque’’ which is ‘‘en figure heptagone.’’ This fountain has 
columns whose height is ‘‘a juste et exquise dimension d’un dia- 
métre passant par le centre de la circonférance et rotundité inté- 
rieure.’” References are made to the geometrical characteristics of 
the fountain. All this passage is inspired, as most of those of the 
preceding chapters, by Colonna’s Poliphili Hypnerotomachia. It is 
in the latter work that are to be found two empirical methods 
for the building of polygons: one method for the decagon and the 
pentagon; one for the heptagon. This last one is the source of 
Pantagruel’s passage to which I referred, concerning the fountain. 

Now, according to Gauss’s theorem concerning regular polygons,* 
if it is possible to build geometrically the regular polygons having 
3, 4, 5, 6, 8, . . . sides, it is impossible to so build polygons of 7, 9, 
11... sides. Thus a pentagon can be built accurately by several 
geometrical methods; but an heptagon cannot. Colonna gives us, 
for the building of the decagon and the pentagon, a method’ which 
is only empirical and not quite exact, but whose approximation 
is surprisingly good. Besides, he describes, for the heptagon, a 
method which has generally been misunderstood. This is Colonna’s 
method : 


Diique il circulo obducto del suo diametro semisse iui uno triangulo 
aeqlatero céstituito, & poscia dal cétro una liea, nel medio dilla linea 
sopra la circfiiferétia adiacente deducta, tanto e la septenaria diusione 
dilla dicta circulare figura.’ 

Popelin claims that, according to Alexandro Barca, Colonna had 


given ‘‘une simple formule géométrique digne a peine d’étre qua- 
136 
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lifiée de pratique.’” And he notes that the passage which I just 
quoted was ‘‘évidemment tronqué. But I believe that one can 


understand this quotation from Colonna in the following way: 
Therefore, having drawn a circle and, out of half of its diameter, 
having built an equilateral triangle, and drawn from the center [of 
the circle] a line toward the middle of the side [of the triangle] 
adjacent to the circumference, so much is the seventh division of 
the said circular figure [inscribed in the circle]. 

If it is so, we have here the very method which is ealled ‘‘la 
construction de Diirer.’” Thus Colonna’s information about geo- 
metrical matters is not as amateurish as critics thought it was. 
Besides, it is important to understand the passage from Colonna 
which we have quoted as it is the source of a passage found in the 


fifth book of Pantagruel. 
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MarceL FRANGON 
Harvard University 


Louis Hautecoeur, Histoire de Varchitecture classique en France 
(Paris, 1943), I, 340. Cf. Marcel Francon, ‘Note sur Rabelais et les 
nombres,’ Jsis, 41 (1950), 298-300. 

* Rabelais, Oeuvres completes, éd. J. Boulenger (Paris, 1934), p. 902. 
This is the edition I am using. 

* Rabelais, Oeuvres, p. 894. Cf. L. Thuasne, Etudes ... (Paris, 1904), 
pp. 307-311. 

*Matila C. Ghyka, Esthétique des proportions dans la nature et dans 
les arts (Paris, 1927), p. 83. 

5Ghyka, pp. 95-105. Cf. R. Wittkower, Architectural principles in the 
Age of Humanism (London, 1949), p. 3. 

®*Poliphili Hypnerotomachia reproduced by Methuen & Co., London, 
1904, fol. S, VII, ro & vo.—Discours du songe de Poliphile ... Traduit 
de langage italien... par Jean Martin et Jacques Gohorry . .. publié 
par Bertrand Guégan (Paris, 1926), p. 191. Le songe de Poliphile . 
trad. ... par Claudius Popelin (Paris, 1883) II, 118: “Tu marqueras, par 
un point, le milieu d’un demi-diamétre ... puis, per ce point tu conduiras 
une ligne oblique jusqu’a la rencontre d’une extrémité de l’autre dia- 
métre ... En [prolongeant cette ligne] jusqu’éa la rencontre de la cir- 
conférence, tu obtiendras ... le dixiéme du cercle.” This is only an 
approximation, for the angle formed by that line and the second diameter 
is such that its tangent is equal to 0.5, that is the angle measures ap- 
proximately 26° 34’, while the corresponding angle constructed in a 
regular decagon measures 27°. But the approximation is good enough. 

7 Poliphili, fol. y 8 ro & vo. * Popelin, I, cliv. 

®*Popelin, II, 244, n. 4. Cf. trad. Martin, pp. 234-235. 

1” Ghyka, p. 107. The construction gives a length which is equal to 
R x sin 60°, that is approximately: R x 0.86603, whereas the theoretical 
value of the length of a side of an heptagon inscribed in a circle, whose 
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radius is R, is approximately equal to 2R x sin 25° 42’ or 2R x 0.43366 
or R x 0.86732. The approximation, thus, is also rather good. 











ANSALDO CEBA and SARA COPIA SULLAM 


T IS STRANGE that the article on the Genoese author Ansaldo 
Ceba in the Enciclopedia Italiana Treccant makes no mention 
of the Venetian poetess Sara Copia Sullam. She was most closely 
linked with his hervie poem on a sacred theme, Ester, which he 


led 


to two important episodes in his life: the writing of his dialogue 


considered ‘‘lo pitt nobile parto de!l’ingegno mio.’’ This poem 


Il Gonzaga ovvero del poema eroico, in which he treats of the epic; 
and also an exchange of letters and verse with Sara Copia Sullam 
in his attempt to convert her to his Catholie faith. This corre. 
spondence is the reflection of two noble persons who respected each: 
other but would not yield to the other’s belief. Thus she was the 


most important woman in his life, for religion was his main com 


fort. His desire to convert her became the great ideal. 

Perhaps the omission of her name is due to the faet that Ester 
is no longer read. Indeed it was badly received at the time of its 
publication. Whatever the reason, the story connected with them 
and the unusual background as well as ‘‘dramatis personae’’ of 


this interesting exchange of letters, are most interesting. 


‘*CGrandissimo ingegno fu Ansaldo Ceba,’’ said Giambattista 
Spotorno in his Storia letteraria della Liguria.’ Indeed he was a 
man of outstanding natural talent. Ansa!do Ceba was born in 
1565 of a noble family that had given famous men to its native 
city of Genoa. After the usual preparatory studies there, he at 
tended the University of Padua where he heard sueh scholars as 
Sperone Speroni and Giason de Nores. He specialized in Creek 
language and literature; later he was to use this to advantage in 
his translation and annotation of the Characters of Theophrastus. 
On his return to Genoa in 1591 he became a member of the Ac- 
cademia degli Addormentati. In the same year there appeared at 
Padua his book of poems dedicated to his friend Leonardo Spinola, 
yet intended for the latter’s sister Aurelia. Almost all these 
verses—sonnets, octaves and ballads—speak of love. To Leonardo 
Spinola he also dedicated, in 1611, a collection entitled Rime varie: 
these were inferior to the earlier poems, but they were written after 
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his beloved Geronima Di Negro had become a nun. The poetry of 
this second period, however inelegant and weak in form, was writ- 
ten with good moral intent. The inspiration was gnomic as well 
«us heroic and sacred. This was in keeping with his vocation in 


life, for he had assumed the elerieal liabit. 


Ansaldo Ceba also wrote several politieal works, of which the 
most outstanding was /1 cittadino di Repubblica. This he wrote for 
and dedicated to the ‘‘valorosa gioventt genovese.’’ It is a didactie 
treatise on education which has for its leading theme the rewenera- 
tion of man as an individual and as a citizen. [t is strange that 
the article on Ceba in the Enciclopedia Italiana Treccani ignores 
this book which enjoyed two reprintings even in the nineteenth 
century and was also translated into English and published in 
New York City in 1845! 

His sacred poem Ester, already referred to, was composed in 
less than two years and appeared in Genoa in 1615. It was cedi- 
cated to Paolo Agostino Spinola. Leonardo Spinola made the index 
for it. Ester, a long poem (Canto XI has 186 stanzas; Canto LX, 
170), had aroused great expectations in Italy. The author was 
already very well-known as a literary figure. The theme was un- 
usual for an audience that was addicted to reading romances of 
chivalry. Copies were sent to all the most illustrious personages in 
Italy. Everyone was aware of the fact that Ceba had spent only 
a relatively short time in composing the poem. Unfortunately, the 
noble and rich qualities of his imagination could not compensate 
for the absence of a genius for epic poetry. Ansaldo Ceba was 
severely criticized for his vanity and failure. In trying to surpass 
Tasso, he had created a literary work that was considered to he 
without merit. As an apology he wrote J/ Gonzaga ovvero del poema 
eroico, in which Scipione Gonzaga, Prospero Martinengo and Tor- 
quato Tasso discourse profoundly and elegantly about the epic. 
This book, which has been called ‘‘un bel trattato del poema epico’’ 
was published in Genoa in 1621.’ 


In 1618, however, while still suffering from the barbed criti- 
cism that he had encountered, Ansaldo Ceba received a letter that 
was to effect his life profoundly. It brought him happiness be- 
cause it was from someone who appreciated his Ester. The letter 
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was eventually to cause him much unhappiness because he could 
not make of his poem the path of conversion of a Jewess. 

The writer of this letter was Sara Copia Sullam. The Sullam 
family was one of the most cultured Jewish families in Italy at 
that time. Her father-in-law, Mosé Sullam, was a rich and prom- 
inent man in Mantua. He was a patron of the arts and had per- 
suaded Salomone Rossi, the musician and composer, to publish his 
collection of Synagogue songs. Mosé Sullam and his parents had 
been the musician’s supporters and had helped him in his 
education." 

Sara Copia Sullam had been born in Venice in 1590 or 1592. 
Her education was thorough and unusual for a woman. Since her 
father had no son, he had given her all his love and had endeavored 
to bestow upon her all the learning that could be had in the schools 
of the Venetian Ghetto, which were so famous for intellectual as 
well as artistic and musical attainments that even Gentiles came 
there to study. She early learned Rhetoric, Hebrew, Latin, Greek 
and Spanish. She was well-read in the literatures of these coun- 
tries. Her command of her native Italian was excellent. She knew 
Italian literature and culture. Sara Copia Sullam was of great 
beauty and gifted. She sang well, moreover the poetess came to 
enjoy a fine reputation as a conversationalist and had what might 
be ealled a literary salon to which came admirers of both faiths. 
She was a woman of no prejudices; she had unusual liberty; she 
could appreciate the ideas and beliefs of others. 

To such a woman, known for her poetry in Hebrew as well as 
in Italian, a play or poem about Queen Esther was nothing new. 
Leone da Modena, rabbi and author of Mantua and Venice, dedi- 
eated his reworking of Solomon Usque’s play Ester to her.’ She 
was also acquainted with Usieli’s David and with Elijah Levita’s 
Libro di Hiob (Job); she knew Mosé ben Abraham Catalano’s 
Lamentations. What did impress itself upon her heart was the fact 
that Ansaldo Ceba was a Christian who had deemed a Jewish 
queen not unworthy of being made the heroine of an epic poem. 
Her gratitude made her overlook the defects of Ester. 

She said in her letter that she never wearied of reading his play; 
she read it often during the day, and at night she put it under her 
pillow so as to be able to take it up immediately upon arising. 
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So the correspondence between them began. Her letter impressed 
Ceba deeply. He wanted to win so noble and learned a woman for 
heaven. The main work of his last years was his attempt to con- 
vert her. In a way she became the deepest and the last passion of 
his life.” For four years the siege went on. Her subsequent let- 
ters caused him anguish, for in the beginning he had felt a ray 
of hope. She had agreed to read the New Testament. She had 
agreed to think over carefully what he had to say to her in his 
letters. But she was obdurate in her devotion to her own faith. 
He asked her to read the writings of Luis de Granada, the ‘‘Span- 
ish Cicero,’’ known for his perfection in rhetorical and artistic 
style. Surely she would be convinced by a man well-acquainted 
with religious and classical literature—a man who made of the 
Bible almost a part of himself. He could discuss familiarly about 
Jeremiah, Isaiah, Solomon, David and Paul; his works were a 
veritable exposition of the Scriptures.’ To no avail. Ceba felt that 
her womanly mind was not capable of grasping the brilliance of 
the Spanish preacher. 

In the spring of 1619 the Genoese monk sent his trusted servant 
Marco to Venice to visit Sara and to report upon her person and 
her way of life. He sent her a basket of choice Genoese fruit and 
a Spanish book that he wished her to read. He also sent her an 
ode that he had composed in her honor. The servant returned 
very enthusiastic about the kindness of his reception in Venice. 
He could not find words sufficiently descriptive to express her 
great beauty. Her voice was magic. She had sung the opening 
verses of Ester. Marco brought back with him a letter from the 
poetess. 

This letter diminished Ansaldo Ceba’s joy. She did not wish 
to change her faith. He felt that she would be excluded from 
everlasting life. He commended her to the prayers of his friends. 
She wrote in return that she was earnestly praying that he be 
converted to the Jewish religion. Her erudition and her gift for 
controversy filled him with despair. She knew the tenets of her 
faith, and she knew Aristotle. Her answers made him lose his 
temper. He told her that her faith was out of date. Sara was 
offended and asked him to cease his prayers for her. But Ansaldo 
soon convinced her that she had misunderstood his intentions. He 
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seid thet he had great respect for Moses, the legislator of the Jews, 
and that he regretted the present disabilities of her people. Ceba 
once again advised her to read Luis de Granada as well as other 
books that he had sent to her. This, he said, was to be his last 


letter to her, and in conclusion he added: 

“Tu ti abbandoni con entusiasmo allo studio dei poeti e filosofi, 
pero tutto é@ vanita meno il conoscere Iddio e credere in Lui. O che 
tu sapessi le preghiere offerte e le lagrime versate per te durante la 
settimana nella quale commemoriamo la passione del Figlio Suo! 
Questo é il sommo e il pill generoso servizio che io sappia fare per 
te. Tenti di stimare come i tuoi veri amici non quelli che si affol- 
lano intorno per causa della tua ineantevole conversazione, ma eli 
altri che ti amano solo per la bellezza della tua anima e pietosamente 
sperano di vederti veramente onorata in questo mondo e beata nel 
cielo. Il rabbino che ti ha dedicato la sua tragedia ti da onore pill 
che non io in questo mondo; ma io, come cristiano, so condurrti 
meglio e con pitt sicurezza sulla via della gloria eterna. Continui 
assiduamente a farmi amare il popolo giudeo ccme fosse che io non 
abbia sempre avuto quest’amore nel cor. Non era giudea quell’Ester 


che feci eroina del mio poema?... Non sei tu giudea—tu che desidero 
condurre con tutta la mia anima alla Salvazione? Ma ti ho promesso 
d’astenermi dalle allusioni alla tua conversione; e siccome non posso 


pensar a nient’altro quando ti scrivo, trovo che non mi sara pit 

possibile aver da fare con te. Perd ti ricorderé sempre; e quando 

son morto, pensi qualche volta al tuo affettuoso e dedicato servente. 

Permetti un momento d’emozione ogni tanto quando senti nominarmi. 

Addio! Ti dispenso dal dover di rispondermi.’” 

As soon as she received his letter, she had to answer him. Per 
haps that had been his intention—to play upon her sympathy an! 
to touch her womanly heart. Once again the exchange of ‘letters 
began. Ceba thought that she was beginning to vield. Even his 
friend Isabella Doria, of a most noble Genoese family, » woman of 
deep religious convictions, was praying for Sara’s conversion. It 
would be a great honor to Christianity. Also, the facet that she had 
answered him meant that she was thinking of conversion. !le eon- 
tinued to play upon her heart and her imagination; per 
eould fill her with his own enthusiasm for salvation. 

For Christmas he sent her an ode that he had written in her 
honor. Unfortunately, he had not been able to send it in his own 
handwriting. A secretary had also taken down the letter that 
accompanied the poem. He, Ceba, was ill and not long for this 
world. How happy she could make his last years by her conver- 
sion! He quoted Isaiah to her: ‘‘solve vineula colli tui captiva 


filia Sion.’’ 
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To her, however, Isaiah meant something else, but she answered 
her Genoese friend most affectionately. His health eaused het 
much coneern. He must live for he was the sun in her li tu, 
mio sole). His answer was: ‘‘Pensi che il mio sole 1 listante 
dall’orizzonte, e prima che sparisea, mai piu a tornar, permetti che 
io proveda che nasee un sole che ti illuminera e ti dara luce 


immortal 


a succeeding letter he expres ed his dismay at t it 

had been very ill. So tremendous an issu: ended T 
trai! thread of life. He begged her to say the prayer that rote 
r; ‘Sancta. Maria, ora pro mihi.’’ She wou!d p Y id 
he, not to a stranger, but to a holy woman of her o peon7e. 
flow eager he was in his desire that the objeets of their « n 
ve might unite them in the world to come! But she d to 
use the prayer. To her that would be an apostas She ened 
her refusal with words of compession for his failing | th, and 


she sent him her yortralt with these verses: 


“L’imago @ questa di Colei, Ch’al core 
Porta l’imago tua sola scolpita, 
Che con la mano al seno, al mondo addita: 


Qui porto V’idol mio, ciascun l’adore.’’” 
She asked him to come to Venice to visit her. The change would 
be beneficial to his health. t!e was deeply moved by her words. 


Also her portrait showed her to he even more beautiful than he 
had imagined. Moreover his sister had just died, and Sara’s words 
touched him. He answered that he could not go to Venice, but 
he asked her to associate herself closely vith friends of his at 
Venice. A relationship with this patrician family won!d he of 


benefit to her. His other remarks are worth quoting: 


“Abbiamo visto almeno i nostri ritratti, l’uno all’altra; non posso 
decidere chi di noi due abbia avuto il maggior piacere? Devo dirti 
che non mi permetto di vederti in persona dopo aver visto il tuo 
quadro. Ho bisogno di riflessione e di calma durante le ultime ore 
della mia vita. Tu hai tante volte assediato il mio core che non 
posso pili scappare da te. Son tanto poco padrone di me stesso che 
ogni tanto mi permetto di toccare il tuo ritratto e devo confessarmi 
vergognoso. Allora, come posso vivere se amo come amo, e se soffro 
tanto? Perd, vivo—vivo e scrivo lettere piene di carezze, per non 
perdere le ultime giornate.” 


Then he continued in poetie form: 
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“Tu sei degli anni tuoi sul pit bel fiore 

Ed hai la guancia ardente e colorita, 

Io son sul terminar della mia vita 

Ed ho le fiamme dentro, e il ghiaccio fuore.’”™ 


So he addressed these words of love to her. As he felt death 
drawing near, he did not want to die for fear that he might never 
see her again. Were she to become a Christian, he could die in 
the peaceful knowledge that they would meet in heaven. He beg- 
ged her to write to him as often as she wished. He told her that 
she was young and beautiful, that her soul was gentle and re- 
fined, that her heart was warm and generous. She was the favor- 
ite of the Muses. Surely they could enjoy the vision of God 
together. 

Once again she remained unshaken. Although his words were 
beautiful and her heart was touched, she was at the same point 
as she had been at the beginning of their interchange of letters. 
She believed in Judaism through the Word of Holy Scripture and 
not through obstinacy. His sufferings brought tears to her eyes, 
but she could not accede to his desire. She likened his writings 
to Amphion and Orpheus. He answered: 

“Trar le pietre Anfione 
Della sua lira al dolce suon poteo 
Muover le fiere Orfeo: 
Sara, che paragone 
Fai tu di me con loro 
Se tratta ancora e mossa 
Ad adorar non t’ho quel Dio Ch’adoro? 
Ahi! ch’essi poter, tu vinci e passi 
Con la durezza tua le fiere e i sassi.’”’” 

This letter to Sara remained unanswered for a long time. She 
had been very ill, both physically and spiritually. Her father, 
before his death in 1622, had spoken to her of his inmost fears. 
He was glad and proud, he had told her, that she associated with 
persons of the highest degree, and he was edified at her corre- 
spondence with famous writers and scholars. He was, afraid, how- 
ever that she might not keep her Jewish faith, that she might 
abandon the religion of her ancestors. The other members of the 
Jewish community had questioned him about his daughter. The 
anguish of being suspect overwhelmed her. She had reaffirmed 
her steadfast adherence to her faith. 


When she finally wrote again to her friend in Genoa to tell 
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him what had happened, he said in reply, ‘‘ Mi dici che sei vittima 
di calunnia. Cosi hanno calunniato gli uomini le stelle, dicendo 
che le stelle sono soltanto macchie nel cielo; nondimeno continuano 
a brillare con uno splendore non diminuito.’” 


She had scarcely recovered from the death of her father when 
she suffered another great blow. She was accused by Baldassare 
Bonifacio" of having denied the immortality of the soul. The aec- 
cusation hurt her even more because it was published in his book, 
Discorso dell’immortalita dell’anima, which saw light in Venice 
at that time. He was a young priest who had frequented her salon 
and heard her speak. Evidently he had misunderstood her state- 
ments and replies; perhaps he wanted to make a name for himself. 


The poetess, still convalescent, gathered together all her arts 
and in two days wrote an answer. It was sharply dialectic and 
full of ewtting irony. It made an impression upon him, for it 
drove him to write a defense of his treatise the following year. 
She laid bare his malice and lack of understanding with great 
dexterity. 

“Il titolo del vostro libro,” disse Sara Copia Sullam, “mi fa pensar 

al Romano che avevano invitato a sentir un’orazione in onore d’Ercole. 

‘Ebbene, chi ha parlato contro di Ercole?,’ disse il Romano. Eh allora, 

chi ha negato l’immortalita del’anima? Nondimeno intraprendete la 

difesa del dogma; vi arrogate una missione speciale confidatavi da 

Dio, siccome voi solo foste l’unico a farla. Davvero, se l’immortalita 

dell’anima non avesse altra basa che la vostra, il materialismo se ne 

goderebbe con ragione, e la povera natura umana meriterebbe com- 

passione. Direte, forse, che Iddio spesso sceglie istrumenti abietti e 

vili a fare delle opere grandi; e mi farete venire in mente che l’asino 

di Baalam parld una volta—si, @ vero; perd allora l’effetto era evi- 

dentemente divino,—una difesa che voi non potete offrire per mostrare 

il vostro diritto per parlare.’” 

She dedicated her book to the memory of her father. The malice 
of others had driven her to write of things not usually associated 
with her studies. She was not interested in acquiring glory. She 
advised the reader not to look for erudition or original views in 
this work. All that was necessary was a frank expression of her 
faith in God and the resolution that he had given her. To her 
father she owed the instruction in her faith. This dedication ex- 
pressed her indebtedness. To it she appended some verses which 


are as follows: 
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“Signor, che dal mio petto arderti avanti 
Mai sempre scergi olocausto il core, 

E sai ch’altro desio che frale onore 
M’istiga a porger preghi, a versar pianti: 
Deh! volge in me il tuo sguardo e mira quanti 
Strali, m’avventa il perfido livore, 
Sgombra da cieche menti il fosco errore 

Né d’oltraggiar il ver l’empio si vanti, 
Ben so che indegna di tue grazie io sono; 
Ma I’alma che formasti a tua sembianza 
Fia ch’ad esserle scudo ognor ti mova! 
Cessi audace lingua il falso suono, 

E chi adombrarla vuol, scorga per prova 
Che la mia fede ha in te ferma possanza.’’”* 


Sara Copia Sullam was cleared of calumny. She sent a copy 
of her Manifesto to Ansaldo Ceba, but he was too ill to take much 
interest in the controversy. He read her book and wrote in reply 
that he was still praying for her conversion. She was his strongest 
tie to earth. 

Ansaldo Ceba died in 1623 in his native Genoa. He and Sara 
Copia Sullam never met. His was a two-fold disappointment. The 
poem Ester brought him no immortal fame. Sara Copia Sullam 
remained steadfast in her faith until her death in 1641. The inter- 
change of letters between them gives us an interesting insight into 
life in Venice in the early years of the seventeenth century. Con- 
sidering the importance of the Venetian poetess in his life, it is 
indeed odd that the article on Ceba in the Enciclopedia Italiana 
Treccani makes no mention of Sara Copia Sullam along with 
Aurelia Spinola and Geronima Di Negro. 

EDEN SAROT 


Seton Hall University 


? Spotorno, Giambattista, Storia letteraria della Liguria, vol. IV, p. 124. 

*J1 cittadino di Repubblica d’Ansaldo Cebd alla valorosa gioventa 
genovese, Genova: Appresso G. Pavoni, 1617. Spotorno, G., op. cit., page 
210; “ottimo libro, e scritto con grazie; cosi che fu meritamente ristam- 
pato due volte in questo secolo XIX.” 

The English translation: Citizen of a Republic; what are his rights, 
his duties and privileges, and what should be his education. Translated 
and edited by C. Edwards Lester, New York: Paine and Burgess, 1845. 

* Spotorno, G., op. cit., vol. IV, page 128: “Quest’opera che il Marchese 
Maffei chiamava un ‘bel trattato del poema epico’, e che meriterebbe di 
entrare nella Biblioteca scelta, vide luce in Genova nel 1621.” 

*Idelsohn, A. Z., Jewish Music, page 198. See also the Note no. 14 
in the Notes to Chapter X of this book, page 406. The author discusses 
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the Sullam family and their contribution to the arts. He speaks, too, 
of Sara Copia Sullam. See also Birnbaum, E., Jiidische Musiker am Hofe 
von Mantua von 1542-1628. Of Sara Copia Sullam’s husband, Joseph, to 
whom she was married in 1614, we know nothing except the reference 
to the marriage—see the article by Henrietta Szold in the Jewish Ency- 
clopedia, vol. XI. There is no reference to her husband in any of Sara 
Copia Sullam’s writings. 


Salomone Rossi was a composer and singer at the ducal court of 
Mantua in the late 16th and early 17th centuries. He composed many 
madrigals, the last of which appeared in Venice in 1628 under the title, 
25 Madrigaletti a due voci (per cantare a due Soprani overo Tenori: 
opera terzadecima). He also composed Sinfonie e Cagliarde, Sonate, 
etcetera. His secular madrigals were edited and published by the French 
composer Vincent d’Indy. Rossi’s compositions for the synagogue serv- 
ice were originally published in Venice in 1622. Baron Edmond de Roths- 
child in the nineteenth century collected the scattered parts and en- 
trusted their publication to Samuel Naumbourg. They appeared in 1877 
under the title of Shir Ha-Shirim Asher li-Shelomoh or Cantiques of 
Solomon Rossi. The introduction to this edition speaks of Sara Copia 
Sullam and her family. Salomone Rossi’s sister, Madama Europa, was 
famous as an actress and as singer in Mantua. His nephew Anselmo 
Rossi was also a musician. 


5’ The dedication reads as follows: “Avendomi V.S. fatto degno del 
onesta e gentil sua conversazione la quale per le sue rare maniere e 
molte virti, e scienze, avanzando gli anni e’l sesso.” “Sara Copia Sul- 
lam. Lebensbild einer jiidischen italienischen Dichterin aus dem sieb- 
zehnten Jahrhundert” von Dr. M. A. Levy, in Jahrbuch fiir die Geschichte 
der Juden und des Judenthums. Dritter Band. Leipzig, 1883: Note no. X, 
page 91. 

The dedication is also mentioned by G. B. de Rossi, Dizionario sterico 
degli autori ebrei e delle loro opere, vol. I, column I, page 95: “Copia 
Sara Sullam cultivd la poesia e le scienze, e si fece ai suoi tempi un nome. 
Il Cinelli la chiama celebre e famosa, e lo era a segno, che Leon da 
Modena, che tanto si distingueva a que’ tempi per la sua dottrina e per 
le sue opere, le dedicd |l’Ester, tragedia di Salomone Usque. Essa scrisse 
un opuscolo in sua difesa sull’immortalita dell’anima, e delle Poesie, che 
trovansi nelle Lettere del Ceba alla medesima e nella Raccolta del Zinano. 
V’hanno altresi tre suoi Sonetti ne’ Componimenti poetici delle piv il- 
lustri rimatrici della Bergalli stampati in Venezia nel 1726.” Solomon 
Usque (Duarte Gémez), and also known as Salusque Lusitanus lived in 
Italy in the second half of the sixteenth century. He was the brother 
of the author of the Portuguese classic, Consolacam ds Tribulacédes de 
Ysrael. He translated Petrarch into polished Spanish verses and also 
produced a primitive “Purim-spiel” in a drama called Ester. It had a 
vogue in its day, so much so that public presentations of it were given 
before a select company of nobility and gentry in 1559 and again in 1592. 
When a further performance was proposed in 1614, Rabbi Leone da 
Modena volunteered to adapt the play in accordance with the fresh dra- 
matic conceptions which had arisen during the last half-century. Leone 
de Modena’s uncle, Lazzaro Levi, had been associated with the original 
production. (Cf. Roth, Cecil, Venice, page 199.) 
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*Spotorno, G., op. cit., vol. IV, page 128: “Curiose poi sono le lettere 
scritte a Sara Copia, famosa ebrea del ghetto di Venezia, cui Ansaldo 
tentava chiamare al Vangelo: né si saprebbe decidere se pill vi si mostri 
il desiderio di vederla cristiana, 0 un ardente affetto verso quella bel- 


lezza giudea.” 
7 Switzer, Rebecca, The Ciceronian Style in Fr. Luis de Granada, p. 5. 


’ This letter was written May 11, 1619. Cf. Levy, M. A., op. cit., p. 79; 
also Rio, Alexis Francois, The Four Martyrs, page 85. 

*Rio, A. F., op. cit., page 87. See also the French original of Rio’s 
work, Les quatre martyrs, page 79 et seq. 

10 Levy, M. A., op.cit., page 91. 

" Levy, M. A., op. cit., page 91; Rio, A. F., op. cit., page 89. 

% Levy, M. A., op. cit., page 91, Note no. 13; also Rio, A. F., op. cit., 
page 92. 

“Rio, A. F., op. cit., page 96; Levy, M. A., op. cit., page 83 

“Fontanini, Bibliotheca dell’eloquenza italiana, vol. I, page i191: 
“L’anno 1621 Baldassare Bonifacio da Rovigo, che poi fu Vescovo di 
Capodistria, avendo inteso e creduto che ella (Sara C. S.) sentisse poco 
firmamente dell’immortalita dell’anima, le indrizzd un Discorso intorno 
a questo proposito, al quale lo stesso anno ella rispose a propria giusti- 
ficazione, con suo Manifesto.” 

The identity of this young priest is a most interesting story. The 
best source that I have found is the article by Lester K. Born in the 
American Archivist, vol. IV, no. 4 (Oct., 1941), pages 221-237. I cite the 
opening words: ‘All is ephemeral. Bonifacio, citizen of the Venetian 
Republic, juriconsult, college professor and president, bishop and “littéra- 
teur” extraordinary, is not even mentioned in the Encylclopedia Britan- 
nica or the Enciclopedia italiana; there are only four and one-half lines 
(with no mention of his status as educator or lawyer) in the Universal 
Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and Mythology, published by Lip- 
pincott. The most recent biographical sketch, more than a notice, was 
by Ginguené, in his Biographie universelle, 1812 edition.” (‘Baldassare 
Bonifacio and his Essay De Archivis.’’) 

Baldassare Bonifacio was born in Crema, in the province of Cremona, 
on January 5, 1586, of a family of juriconsults and assessors. A precocious 
child he was admitted to the University of Padua at the age of thirteen. 
He spent five years there, and he received the degree of Doctor of Civil 
and Canon Law. He then spent five years in Germany as the private 
secretary of the papal nuncio. On his return to Venice, he became arch- 
priest of Rovigo. In 1619 he was named professor of Greek and Latin 
literature at the University of Padua, but he refused because he pre- 
ferred “the pleasure of teaching himself to the trouble of teaching 
others.” In 1620 the Venetian Senate offered him the professorship of 
Civil Law at the Venetian Academy. This he accepted. Pope Urban VIII, 
on the recommendation of the Venetian Republic, named him to the 
bishopric of Setia and Hierapetra on the island of Candia. He refused 
for reasons of health, and became, instead, archdeacon of Treviso. In 
1636 the Venetian Republic created a new academy for the sons of the 
nobility at Padua. By public decree he was named first president and 
first rector, at a handsome stipend. The school opened formally in 
1637. It did not last long, and he was soon free to assume his last public 
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position, that of bishop of Justinopolis, at Capodistria, to which he was 
appointed in 1653. He was advisor to the Inquisition for the Church 
at Treviso. He died in 1659 and was buried close by the altar of 
his church, 


He had more than thirty printed works. At first he produced a 
stream of Latin poems, essays on a wide variety of subjects, letters, and 
historical works. His first poems appeared in 1618 with those of a 
friend. In 1619 he published Stichidicon libri rviii. These were of a 
stilted nature. Of his tragedy Amata, published in 1622, Crescimbeni said 
in his Storia della letteratura italiana, that it was one of the best of 
its day. In 1646 there appeared another collection ow ten books of poetry 
entitled Musarum seu latinorum poematum. It was badly received, and 
he was called, later, “scribacissimus.” 


Of his non-poetic works, Discorso dell’immortalita dell’anima, appeared 
in 1621 and was defended in the following year by Lettere poetiche. In 
1632 he finished Praelectiones et civilium institutionum epitome. His 
most significant literary work was written in 1652. It was written in 
1652. It was called Historia ludicra, opus ex omni disciplinarum genere 
selectum et jucunda eruditione refertum. This was a philological work 
of varied erudition, in which he exhibited many excerpts, some serious, 
some humorous. The second edition, published at Brussels in 1659, the 
year of his death, contains a full list of his writings as well as his biog- 
raphy translated into Latin from Italian of Le glorie degli Incogniti, 
overe gli huomini illustri dell’Accademia dei Signori Incogniti di Ve- 
netia (Venice, 1647). This is the ultimate source for many of the details 
of Bonifacio’s work. He also belonged to the Olimpici of Verona, the 
Humanistae of Rome, the Philarmonici and the Solliciti. He founded 
the latter at Treviso. 

Baldassare Bonifacio, says Born, produced the earliest extant inde- 
pendent study—certainly one of the earliest written—on the subject of 
archives. He was considered the most outstanding Italian writer of 
archivistica in the seventeenth century. His De Archivis, which saw 
light in 1632, shows his classical erudition. His legal knowledge is at- 
tested by the ready use of the Corpus Juris. There is catholicity of 
taste—papal literature, synodical minutes, Cnristian texts, travel notes. 


Such then was Baldassare Bonifacio, the writer and public figure. 
As to his temperament and psychological make-up, opinions differ. In 
his early years, on his return from Germany where he had been private 
secretary to the papal nuncio, he may have had a feeling of self-im- 
portance. The fact that his early poems were not received well, plus 
the fact that he probably lacked all talent for the poetic art (was he not 
called “scribacissimus” for his poetry later?), may have made him 
jealous of the celebrity enjoyed by the poetess Sara Copia Sullam. Con- 
cerned as he was with the idea of aristocracy and the history of noble 
families, he may have resented the position in literary circles of the 
poetess from the Ghetto. Identified as he later was with the Inquisition 
at Treviso, he may earlier have pictured himself as inquirer and judge. 
Perhaps he really felt that she had denied the immortality of the soul. 
The consensus of opinion is that he misunderstood her. That others be- 
lieved him in the wrong led to his defense of his position in his Lettere 
poetiche. Alexis Francois Rio, certainly 8 most devout Catholic and 
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a man closely identified with the Catholic revival in Europe during the 
nineteenth century, (See Sister Mary Camille Bowe, Francois Rio: sa 
place dans le renouveau catholique en Europe (1797-1874). Paris: Boivin, 
1939), had complete access to all the materials to be found in the Ducal 
Palace library at Venice. He stirred up interest in Ansaldo Ceba and 
Sara Copia Sullam. Rio’s remarks are most interesting as regards 
Baldassare Bonifacio. 

“Baldassare had often been present at discussions in which Sara 
had taken part; but they were too learned and animated for him. He 
was too ignorant to understand either the objections, or the replies which 
were made, and his vanity was piqued by his enforced silence. He 
then took it into his head that he might acquire some celebrity if he 
were to write in favor of the immortality of the soul against a woman 
so famous as the Jewess.” (Cf. Rio, A. F., op. cit., page 97). Rio also 
speaks of Bonifacio’s pride and bad faith! 

* Introduction to Manifesto di Sara Copia Sullam, nel quale da lei, 
riprovata Vopinione negante Vimmortalitd dell’anima falsamente at- 
tribuitale da Baldassar Bonifacio, Venezia, 1621. 

* This sonnet, a part of her manifesto, is one of her few extant poems. 

In conclusion I should like to say that the ultimate source of the 
quotations that I have cited in the correspondence between Ansaldo 
Ceba and Sara Copia Sullam, and from which I have used these quo- 
tations, is the edition of Ceba’s work entitled Lettre d’Ansaldo Ceba scritte 
a Sara Copia e dedicate a Marcantonio Doria, Genova, Pavoni, 1623. 








FOSCOLO IN ENGLAND 


OSCOLIAN studies were and are pursued by a galaxy of schol- 
ars of note—from Mazzini to Mayer and Orlandini and Chiarini 

and Ottolini and Viglione and Antona-Traversi and Caraccio, and 
to the editors of the national edition, Mario Fubini and Plinio 
Carli and Francesco Pagliai. Amongst them a modest but assured 
position must be given to Professor Vincent of Cambridge. His 
contributions began in 1936 and have a limited scope, dealing 
mainly with Foscolo’s relations with celebrated English contemp- 
oraries. In this book’ Professor Vincent takes up again the sub- 
ject of Viglione’s book—Foscolo’s life in England from 1816 to 
his death in 1827. 

One cannot consider this subject as exhausted. Many points 
have not yet been cleared, and no finally satisfactory explanation 
of the success and failure of Foscolo in England has been given. 
On the other hand the title of Professor Vincent’s book is not 
to be understood as an attempt to refer Foscolo’s destiny to pe- 
culiar aspects of English life in the Regency period. Professor 
Vincent uses ‘‘Regency’’ only as a chronological connotation, not 
as a historical background. He does not try to explain Foscolo’s 
life against this background but as referred to the behaviour of 
people who were not characteristical representatives of the Re- 
gency type of life. 

Professor Vincent’s critical methods are sometimes strange. For 
instance he includes into his narrative (see Pp. 142-143) Miss 
Wicks’ hypothesis on the identity of the mother of ‘‘Floriana’’ 
(the half-legendary illegitimate daughter of Foscolo), but later 
on he throws doubts on this very same hypothesis (Pp. 210-211). 

It is well true that Miss Wicks herself did not present 
theory as ascertained truth. She concluded only that there is 
‘‘some justification for the theory’’ (Italian Exiles, P. 300) that 
the mother was a Sophia Hamilton, on the basis of some doubtful 
coincidences of names and dates if one accepts Foscolo’s own in- 
dications, that the child was born in 1804 or 1805 when he was 
staying in Valenciennes. Now Professor Vineent maintains that 
because ‘‘ Foscolo’s story of the investment of his daughter’s money 

. is untrue we may feel less inclined to accept his statements 
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about the time and place of his child’s birth’’ (P. 210), and re- 
futes Miss Wicks’ identification on the basis of some indications 
that ‘‘Floriana’’ may have been born later than 1804-1805, pos- 
sibly in 1811 (P. 211). But if this is true we should suppose also 
that the accepted story of Foscolo’s having met the mother in 
France is groundless. We would then be completely at sea. We 
should dismiss even Foscolo’s assertion that the mother was Eng- 
lish, ete. 

Anyway, if Professor Vincent thought that his doubts were 
relevant he should not have inserted Miss Wicks’ hypothesis in 
his narrative. He was not writing a historical novel but a 
biography ! 

On the other hand by qualifying as ‘‘untrue’’ Foscolo’s state- 
ments Professor Vincent seems to hint not only that Fosecolo did 
not remember or was writing currently without stopping to think 
and to take care of being exact, but that Foscolo was deliberately 
lying, at least in this ease in which he gave so many indications 
on his illegitimate daughter. 

Professor Vincent’s distrust of Foscolo’s statements is indeed 
sweeping and all-embracing. Wherever there is a conflict of evi- 
dence, he accepts any statement disproving Foscolo’s own account. 
As his distrust derives mainly from the sorry story of the squander- 
ing of ‘‘Floriana’s’’ heritage and of Digamma Cottage (see for 
instance P. 210(1) ) it is proper to inquire whether there is really 
sufficient evidence to prove Foscolo a liar. 

Professor Vincent bases his argument on a document (already 
quoted by Viglione) existing in the Labronica: a lease by Davis 
to Foseolo of Digamma Cottage. On the strength of it Professor 
Vincent maintains that Foscolo lied when he stated he had the 
property of Digamma Cottage. 

One cannot deny that some suspicion against Foscolo is legiti- 
mate. He wanted to be justified and was fighting his creditors. 
But the evidence leaves still so many loopholes that a conclusion 
against Foscolo does not seem justified. We do not know indeed 
how much ‘‘Floriana’’ was left. We do not know whether (pos- 
sibly) Foseolo did understand (or was made to understand) that 
the lease of the cottage and the ground-lease were for 99 years 
whilst on the contrary the lease of the cottage was only for 21 years. 
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Moreover there is always a most puzzling point: how did Fos- 
colo get into his hands ‘‘Floriana’s’’ heritage to be dealt with by 
him as he thought fit? If we accept Foscolo’s own statement, that 
the sum was left to ‘‘Floriana’’ by her grandmother, we should 
also take into consideration his statement, that the investment of 
the sum in a lease of Digamma and other cottages was made by the 
executors of the will on the advice of Foscolo and not by Foseolo 
himself. Professor Vincent dismisses shortly the possibility of Di- 
camma’s being ‘‘the outcome of trustee investment’’ (P. 147) 
without giving any reason for his opinion. But—jwho were these 
executors? Till this is not known (as it most probably never will) 
we are not in a position to dismiss Foscolo’s statement and to 
charge him, and him alone, with the fault of having squandered 
‘*Floriana’s’’ money. According to Professor Vincent it is im- 
possible ‘‘unless further positive evidence comes to light’’ to accept 
Foscolo’s statements (P. 149). It is also impossible to reject them. 
And even Professor Vincent admits that Foseolo might have 
thought ‘‘all this erazy overspending’’ to be ‘‘an excellent in- 
vestment programme’’ (P. 150). 

The real result of Professor Vineent’s researches is the finding 
of a seale-plan of Digamma Cottage (P. 145) and the evidence 
that it was not a luxurious abode but only a cottage with a base- 
ment and a ground floor with four small public rooms and a single 
bedroom. Professor Vincent wonders indeed where ‘‘Floriana’’ 
could have slept (P. 146) if not in a dressing room (or rather we 
suggest in a basement room). 

The main contention on Digamma Cottage, that Foscolo spent 
on and im it the whole of ‘‘Floriana’s’’ money by riotous living 
and inconsiderate spending does not seem substantiated. ‘‘ Flo- 
riana’s’’ money by all accounts cannot have been more than 3000 
pounds and Foscolo thought (P. 149) the cottage (or cottages) 
could be ‘‘sold’’ for 2000 pounds. In effect it was ‘‘sold’’ for 
1400 pounds. 

What remains to be explained is, how was Fosecolo entitled to 
buy furniture and to live riotously on the remaining 1000 pounds 
of his daughter’s money if this money was to be administered by 
executors or trustees? 

But a further difficulty arises if we accept the Labronica docu- 
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ment quoted above (Doe. (B), Pp. 214-215) and Professor Vin- 
cent’s conclusion, that all Foscolo ever had was a lease and not the 
full property of Digamma Cottage, as it has been assumed till 
now by many Foscolian scholars. The lease of the cottage for 21 
years from Davis to Foseolo was in consideration of a yearly rent 
of 87 pounds to be paid quarterly, under a penalty of 300 pounds 
if the grounds and garden were not properly laid out by Foscolo. 
On the other hand, Foscolo thought the property worth saleably 
2000 pounds. Mrs. Eliza Wartridge who bought off Foscolo (Pro- 
fessor Vincent does not note that Mrs. Wartridge was already 
living in Green Cottage according to receipts quoted by Viglione, 
P. 114, n. 4) paid 1400 pounds for... . For what? Professor 
Vincent says ‘‘for the unexpired portion of the lease.’’ But was 
not the lease to be paid quarterly? 

Professor Vincent relies on an entry in Hudson Gurney’s diary, 
according to which a house agent told Gurney that ‘‘Foseolo has 
only an agreement for a lease. When the lease is made out, he 
thinks the property worth saleably L.2000.’’ (P. 149) Which 
‘‘property’’? Some property must have been there if Mrs. Wart- 
ridge paid L,.1400 for it. It was not certainly the price of a lease 
to be paid quarterly. Mrs. Wartridge did not pay the furniture 
of the Cappa and Digamma Cottages which had been already sold 
for L.400 (Finlayson’s letters quoted by Antona-Traversi and 
Ottolini, vol. IV, P. 257), nor for the furniture of Green Cottage 
preserved by Foscolo himself (here P. 189). What did she pay for? 

It is evident that the lease Davis-Foscolo quoted above cannot 
possibly have been the last act in the Davis-Foscolo business rela- 
tions, and one cannot dismiss lightheartedly Foseolo’s own account 
of his real-property deals with Davis. He wrote then of a ‘‘contratto 
vitalizio con un costruttore di case’’ (Epistolario, vol. III, Pp. 
58-59) and by all poetic license and Foscolo’s innocence as to 
English land laws, a rent lease of 21 years cannot possibly be mis- 
understood for a ‘‘life-contract.’’ 

With all possible precautions we might here present a very 
tentative hypothesis, at least as an alternative to Professor Vin- 
cent’s sweeping statement, that Foscolo had nothing but a lease 
and was lying when speaking of ‘‘property,’’ and therefore all 
his affirmations are to be distrusted. An alien could not own real 
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estate in England. (And only a real-estate owner could be natur- 
alized in England, so much so that Foscolo (it seems) hoped some- 
times to turn this difficulty by becoming a long-term lessee of some 
real estate.) It might be that to be sure of his cottage (of ‘‘the 
property’’) Foscolo signed a lease to be officially registered but 
afterwards paid a lump sum corresponding to the full rent of the 
cottage for 21 years or of the land for 99 years on the under- 
standing that Davis would not use his faculty of calling in the 
lease. It would have been in fact a ‘‘property’’ acquired by Foscolo 
who legally could only have a provisional lease on a yearly rent 
and with a reservation, that the owner could every seven years 
call in the lease. 


A slight hint towards this solution can be found in the fact 
that the lease is dated 12 February 1822 (and at this date Foscolo 
did not yet have the money to pay anything like L.2000) and that 
Foseolo wrote to a friend on 26 March 1823 (see quotation in An- 
tona-Traversi and Ottolini, vol. IV, P. 241) ‘‘d’aver sistemato 
definitivamente il livello delle due case’’ as he could then do as 
he had ‘‘got’’ Floriana’s money. 

The question of lease vs. property is only one point which goes 
to show that by accumulating disconnected facts we are no nearer 
to a clear understanding of what really happened. 

The puzzling quality of this evidence appears even in the 
slightest particulars. For instance, Professor Vincent accepts 
(P. 153) the testimonial of Peechio according to whom the three 
maid-servants of Foscolo were uncommonly pretty and should 
have cost Foscolo a great deal. Professor Vincent takes care to 
prove that there is no evidence that Foscolo’s English establish- 
ment was a harem on the pattern of that established by Byron in 
Venice and that in fact the ‘‘three Graces’’ were not the mistresses 
of Foscolo, and were not too well paid. But we have quite a dif- 
ferent evidence: that of Arrivabene (Memorie, 1880, vol. I, P. 121) 
who states explicity of the three maids: ‘‘ Non erano le tre grazie.’’ 

To give another example, one can quote the case of people, per- 
haps even less ‘‘worldly’’ than Foscolo, or too worldly, entrusted 
by him with powers to put his affairs in order. The famous ‘‘state- 
ment’’ of 1824 by Foscolo on his economic situation (P. 183) was 
controverted sharply (too sharply for what was in fact a small 
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difference—so sharply as to make one suspect some swindle on 
the other part) by a certain Gregson on 29 April 1824 (P. 186) 
on behalf of Carlo Rossi who held a power of attorney from Fos- 
colo dated 15 Aug. 1823 (P. 171). But in 1824 the untangling of 
Foscolo’s affairs had been entrusted to Hudson Gurney who was 
evidently dealing with them on 13 April 1824 (P. 149). 

In the face of this and many other inconsistencies, we think 
Foscolo should be allowed in any case the benefit of doubt. He 
may have thought what he said and wrote. He may have thought 
he was investing soundly his daughter’s money. He may have 
thought he would gain enough to face his liabilities. In short, we 
should try and look at things from the standpoint of Foscolo him- 
self instead of confronting him with the little outside evidence 
we have and he possibly did not know, which might eventually be 
subjected to a destructive criticism as Foscolo’s own words may 
be subjected. Anyway our conelusion to-day should be—nothing 
is definitely proved against I oscolo. 

To make of such questions a matter of national pride would 
certainly be wrong. Whilst recognizing Ioseolo’s patriotic merits 
(and Mazzini’s endorsement is sufficient) Italians did never fail 
to point out his mistakes, his defects, his absurdities: Professor 
Vincent himself notes these criticisms and their reasons (P. 163). 
Peechio and Tommaseo were the worst possible critics of Foseolo— 
and the best which could be said about him, was said without res- 
ervations by Lord Normanby (in The English in Italy, 1923, which 
should have been quoted in this connection) and by Francis Hor- 
ner, a great soul who certainly would not have been inclined to 
judge leniently any lack of dignity and honour on the part of 
Foseolo. Nobody accused England of Foscolo’s ‘‘deeline and fall.’ 
Even Gallenga (another evidence missed by Professor Vincent) 
explained it by stating some basie characteristics of the English 
way of life which made Foscolo’s English sojourn a_ perpetual 
clash of different mentalities. He found indeed in England devoted 
friends and harsh enemies, as he had found in Italy. 

A parallel has often been attempted of Foscolo’s life in England 
and Byron’s in Italy. If Byron did not undergo Foscolo’s destiny 
it was only because Byron was rich whilst Foseolo was poor, and 
beeause Italians admire the foreigner as such, and the English do 
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not. It is a question of basic incompatibility—and the Englishmen 
who invited Foseolo to go to England (he escaped to England 
indeed on the advice of Englishmen) did not see that, many years 
later, earnest biographers would ask: why did not Foseolo return 
to Tuscany and save himself? why did he not escape to his native 
Greece? The answer is, that he loved some English girl at the 
time and that the British government did not give him a passport 
(see e.g. Caraecio, P. 160 and P. 187). 

An evident sign of this basic incompatibility of English and 
Italian ways of life is Foscolo’s absurd expenses intended to keep 
his social standing in England. Nobody might criticize Britain for 
this, but anyway it is quite true that in the British society of that 
time, debts were less important than a standard of life considered 
proper for a gentleman. Professor Vincent does not quote the 
clear statement of one of the best English friends of Foscolo, Lady 
Dacre, who wrote, on 8 June 1827 (quoted by Segré, Pelaziont 
letterarie, 1911, P. 413), that Foscolo by resigning himself to give 
Italian lessons, had lost his social standing in Britain. 

Professor Vincent seems sometimes to realize that it was a mat- 
ter of incompatible mentalities. For example he writes that Foscolo 
‘‘so often appeared in England, a violent, polemical, almost de- 
mented, figure of erratic genius’’ (P. 13), as Gallenga had already 
stated 20 years after the death of Foscolo. But in the next chapter, 
Professor Vincent seems to think that he did not only appear, 
but that he was bad-mannered and ‘‘churlish.’’ After referring 
Bewick’s account (written much later) of the famous clash be- 
tween Fosecolo and Wordsworth, Professor Vincent concludes: ‘‘ For 
those who believe Foscolo to have been one of the really great 
poets of the last century, for those who revere him as a patriot, as 
all Italians do, the scene witnessed by Bewick must be distressing. 
Surely it is either untrue, exaggerated, or possibly unique! 

But in fact it was typical.—It is easy to give instances of Foscolo’s 
bad manners in society.’’ (Pp. 18-19) 

Quite true—very bad manners: but to English eyes. Foscolo’s 
mistake was to suppose that Englishmen would make allowances 
for an Italian as he himself made allowances for what were cer- 
tainly bad manners to his Italian eyes—the lofty, pontificating, 
‘‘eonscious strength’’ of Wordsworth; the bad taste of Wilbraham 
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imposing silence on his own guest; the ‘‘dictatorial self-com- 
placenecy and supremacy’’ of Doctor Parr. Redding was much 
more charitable when he surmised that Roscoe’s ‘‘imperturbabil- 
ity’? may have appeared ‘‘as a species of provocation to the 
Italian’’ (quoted here, P. 20). 

One cannot judge Foscolo on the basis of the clash between 
two different standards of manners in society. A heated quarrel 
is no ‘‘bad manners’’ in Italy—it is a natural result of a clash 
of tempers, and it may make for better understanding, for fonder 
friendship afterwards. At that time, even in Britain, the proper 
introduction to a full reconciliation after a quarrel was a duel. 
Survivors were bound to be friends. 

And indeed Professor Vineent himself recognizes that beyond 
and above his ‘‘bad manners’’ Foscolo had ‘‘a charming simple 
goodness’’ (P. 22). We might add that beyond his ‘‘lies’’ or mis- 
statements he was basically an honest man—a man who had given 
up everything, his salary and his country and his peace, to avoid 
taking an oath to the Austrian government.—This is not ‘‘rever- 
ing him as a patriot, as all Italians do.’’ It is admiration for a 
form of basic honesty which should be admired by anybody. 

What should not be done about Foscolo is just to write of him 
a ‘‘biography and not literary criticism’’ (P. 2). He was not only 
a man and a soldier, but also a poet and a scholar. By insulating 
the man and avoiding any judgment on him as a poet and an artist 
and a scholar, one is bound to split his very life into a sequence of 
separate testimonials and anecdotes because the fundamental spring 
of his life is dismissed as irrelevant. 

This is proved by Professor Vincent himself who notwithstand- 
ing this initial declaration, cannot avoid introducing sometimes 
what is certainly criticism and not biography. As an example we 
might quote the reference to the Sepolcrt (Pp. 9-10). Professor 
Vineent states that the poet wrote them ‘‘without any precise 
philosophy’’ (cp. also P. 206)—a statement which is rather puz- 
zling if one considers the strictly logical sequence of thought in the 
Sepolcri and the fact that a great scholar, Giuseppe Zonta, proved 
that Foscolo’s thought was connected intimately with Leopardi’s 
and that what Zonta called ‘‘philosophy of the illusion’’ was the 
underlying trend of the great Italian writers of Foscolo’s times. 
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As to the Grazie and the conception of this poem having ‘‘re- 


mained with (Fosecolo) to the end of his life’’ (P. 12) this state- 
ment is somehow out of date after the latest studies of De Robertis 
and of the editor of the Grazie, Pagliai, who is inclined to consider 
them as an attempt on the part of Foscolo which the poet gave up be- 
cause he saw that the task undertaken was artistically impossible. 

We cannot discuss here the puzzling statement of P. 2 about 
a ‘‘strange paradox’’ which should explain ‘‘much in the curious 
variations both in (Foscolo’s) literary work and in his behaviour.’’ 
We do not understand indeed what is meant by ‘‘the panorama 
of human society, which itself gives (to ‘‘the aspirations and fears 
of the individual’’) signifieance.’’ 

But a last point against a biography without literary criticism 
may be made considering the best pages of this book which are also 
the last ones (Pp.204-208) where Professor Vincent appears im- 
pressed by Foscolo’s greatness and recognizes ‘‘the sterling qual- 
ities’’ of the character of this churlish man, of this obdurate liar. 

Professor Vincent praises Foscolo as a scholar for his incon- 
tentabilita, his delays due to artistic and scholarly doubts—even 
when he had to present his copy to the publisher to get money for 
his bread. Foseolo as a scholar is perhaps higher than Foseolo the 
poet and the soldier and the patriot. Sick and famished, in impos- 
sible surroundings, he felt the humiliation of that hack-work he 
had always despised and now was obliged to perform. But even 
on these articles, on these ephemeral productions he spent the care 
and the scholarly carefulness he had spent in better times on his 
more important work. 

On the part of a man of letters this is ultimate honesty—and just 
because of this, literary criticism is of the first importance to de- 
scribe Foscolo’s character, to write his ‘‘biography.’’ Worse vices 
than his recurring affairs, his lightmindedness, his careless ways 
with money, even the money of others, his weakness, his rages— 
would disappear before the great light of his example of spiritual 
honesty to everybody who claims the name of a poet or of a scholar. 


University of Edinburgh Mario M. Rossi 


‘E. R. Vincent—Ugo Foscolo: An Italian in Regency England—UwUni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, 1953, Pp. 245, 25 sh. 
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CESARE PAVESE E 
LE SUE OPERE POSTUME 


ON Notte di Festa, quattro vengono ad essere i libri di Pavese 
che |’editore Einaudi ha voluto pubblicare dopo la morte dello 
serittore, avvenuta nel 1950. Di questi quattro, uno, La Lettera- 
tura americana e altri saggi (1951) non é inedito: quasi tutti i 
saggi ivi contenuti avevano vista la luce durante la vita di Pavese. 
Verra la morte e avra i tuoi occhi (1951) @ inedito esattamente 
per meta: tutte le poesie del primo gruppo, La terra e la morte, 
erano state pubblicate nel 1945, mentre quelle del secondo gruppo, 
chiamate, in certo senso arbitrariamente, Verrd la morte e avra 
a tuo occhi, furono seritte nell’ultimo scritte nell’ultimo anno di 
vita di Pavese e trovate in duplice copia tra le sue carte. I] Mesticre 
di vivere (1951) é& totalmente inedito: é il diario dello serittore, 
dal 1935 al 1950, fu trovato dopo la sua morte, e secondo quanto 
ci dice la prefazione, molti dei suoi amici ne conoscevano |’esistenza 
da tempo e ad aleuni di loro Pavese aveva espresso il desiderio che 
fosse pubblicato. E infatti fu pubblicato integralmente, eccezion 
fatta per qualche taglio riferentisi a persone o ad avvenimenti 
troppo attuali e ancora seottanti. Ultimo libro postumo ci giunge 
ora Notte di festa (1953) : dieci racconti dei quali solo due appar- 
vero anch’essi postumi in riviste, seritti tutti dal 1936 al 1938, 
prima cioé che Pavese cominciasse ad essere noto. Sono questi 
dunque i primissimi racconti, aecennati brevemente nel Diario. 
La pubblicazione di ognuno di questi quattro libri, e sopratutto 
del Diario, ha susecitato grande interesse ed anche in qualche easo 
proteste ed acclamazioni. Per ognuno di questi libri, se se ne 
voglia escludere Letteratura americana, si é riproposto il problema, 
sempre attuale, se sia o no desiderabile stampare dopo la morte, 
opere che |’artista, in vita, non si era preso la briga di far eonoscere 
al pubblico, ed anche il problema pit spinoso se sia o no legittimo 
scoprire, studiare, scavare, a cosi breve distanza dalla sua scom- 
parsa, una personalita letteraria, umana ed anche politica cosi 
nota e controversa come quella di Pavese. Chiunque ricordi la 
morte di Pavese, nell’agosto del 1950, ne ricordera anche il senso 
tragico, fatale. I] suicido, gid vagheggiato ed ombreggiato in pa- 
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reechi racconti, che seguiva a breve distanza la gloria di un 
ambito premio letterario, i pettegolezzi politici non meno insistenti 
di quelli amorosi, i ricordi di coloro che |’avevano visto e fre- 
quentato fino a pochi giorni prima, tutto contribui subito a creare 
intorno allo serittore suicidatosi quarantenne in un albergo di 
Torino, nella citta calda e quasi deserta, un alone di mistero, di 
angoscia, d’interrogazione. 

Oggi, con Notte di Festa, pare si sia dato veramente fondo 
all’opera del giovane scrittore: pareechi romanzi brevi, aleuni 
racconti, un diario, due libri di poesie, un libro di dialoghi filo- 
sofici ed un altro di saggi letterari: Pavese non poteva darei di 
pil nei suoi quarant’anni tristi e tormentati. 

Di questi quattro postumi il meno diseusso, forse, é stato Let- 
teratura americana. E’ un libro fondamentale per capire | opera 
di Pavese ed il suo sviluppo artistico, ma era, in un certo senso, 
un libro gia quasi scontato. Gia si conosceva |’influenza americana 
sopra Pavese: Giame Pintor, nel suo saggio di // sangue d’Eurepa 
(Einaudi, 1950) aveva espresso con parole nostalgiche, ma chiare 
la rivelazione che fu l’America sulla generazione letteraria dei 
Pavese e dei Vittorini: una terra lontana, e, in certo qual modo 
inesistente, un’aspirazione di liberta, un paesaggio dello spirito, 
un luogo dell’anima. Di quest’America ogni artista prese quello 
che pit gli faceva, in senso anglosassone, simpatia (e simpatia é 
la parola che ricorre sempre in Pavese, nel parlare della sua 
esperienza americana), che pili era consono al suo animo; ognuno 
cerco istintivamente quello che pit poteva aiutarlo nel suo mestiere 
di scrittore. E Pavese dall’America prese, come pure Vittorini, 
ma in senso diverso, sopratutto il linguaggio. Egli vide nella let- 
teratura americana non la manifestazione di una vita estranea e 
destinata per sempre a rimanere aliena ed ignota, ma |’espressione 
di un’altra civilta regionale, estremamente simile, anche se pii 
articolata, alla sua, a quella in mezzo alla quale era cresciuto e 
che aveva nel sangue: la civilta del Piemonte. 

Middle West e Piemonte, era appunto il titolo di un saggio su 
Sherwood Anderson, apparso su Cultura, nell’aprile del 1931. E 
non si pensi a questo proposito ad un’analogia tirata per i capelli: 
Si pensi, invece, ad uno dei pochi sforzi onesti di quegli per in- 
tendere una realta che le condizioni politiche e culturali si sforza- 
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vano di alienare ed allontanare, si pensi ad un senso di fratellanza 
spirituale che doveva portare magnifici frutti. ‘Il parallelo e’é,’’ 
diceva Pavese, parlando del Middlewest e del Piemonte, ‘‘chiaro 


e verissimo.’’ 

Dall’Alfieri in git, tutti gli scrittori italiani (che) si sforzano 
talvolta e anzi spesso inconsciamente, di giungere a una pil’ profonda 
unita nazionale, penetrando sempre pit il loro carattere regionale, 
la loro vera natura; giungendo cosi alla creazione di una coscienza 
umana e di un linguaggio ricchi di tutto il sangue della provincia 
e di tutta la dignita di una vita rinnovata. E ci pensino specialmente 
i miei conterranei del Piemonte, dove pitt forte si sente ancora il 
fermento di quest’aspirazione e pit lontana @ la realizzazione, sciati 
come siamo ora dietro a troppe specializzazioni dialettali. ... Al 
rispettivo bisogno, nella loro terra e nella loro provincia, sono appunto 
bastati i romanzieri athericani di cui parlo. Da questi noi, dunque, 
dobbiamo imparare.”? 

Nacque di qui la sua profonda ammirazione per la lingua degli 
americani e sopratutto per quella di Sherwood Anderson: ‘‘Non 
il dialetto crudo ancora troppo locale—come fanno qui da noi gli 
specialisti dialettali che, anche negli esempi pill insigni, conservano 
sempre qualeosa di un po’ gretto ma una nuova intramatura del- 
l’inglese, tutta fatta di idiotismi americani, di uno stile che non 
é pit dialetto, ma linguaggio, ricreato, poesia.* In questi saggi vi 
é gid la preoceupazione della lingua-poesia, poi elaborata meglio 
nella prefazione del primo libro di versi, Lavorare stanca, il de- 
siderio di terrestrita, di trovare ‘‘l’uomo vivo,’’ il bisogno di 
‘‘esistere fantasticamente,’’ tutte preoccupazioni che si approfon- 
discono enormemente, che diventano la vera essenza della sua arte 
quando, molti anni pit tardi, per uno di quegli ineffabili ed in- 
spiegabili incontri letterari, vanno a confluire con la scoperta 
fondamentale dei miti e con la rilettura appassionata del Vico. 
Allora il linguaggio diviene assai di pit che un semplice strumento 
per esprimere la ‘‘terrestrita,’’ i problemi di lingua e dialetto 
scompaiono di fronte all’esigenza profonda di trovare uno ‘‘stru- 
mento di mito,’’ di creare un linguaggio che ‘‘tanto si identifichi 
alle cose da abbattere ogni barriera tra il comune lettore e la 
realta simbolica e mitice piii vertiginosa.’” A quell’epoca il de- 
cennio americanizzante di Pavese era gia chiuso. Non lo con- 
fess} mai, ne accentud solo la temporaneita, lo caratterizzO per 
quello che era veramente stato: ‘‘il decennio fatale,’’ ‘‘nel cui 
apparente esotismo e ribellismo (pulsd) 1’unica vena vitale della 
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nostra recente cultura poetica.’’ ‘‘Noi scoprimmo |’Italia—questo 
il punto—cereando gli uomini e le parole in America, in Russia, 
in Francia, nella Spagna.’” 


Pavese, insomma, trovod nella sua esperienza americana un po’ 
quello che vi aveva trovato l’emigrante protagonista della Luna 
e 1 fald: come l’emigrante che scopre la sua valle, che scopre il 
significato della luna e dei faldé, dopo esserne stato cosi a lungo 
lontano (‘‘ ... il fatto é’’—dice ]’emigrante parlando di tutto 
quello che per tanti anni si era portato dentro senza saperlo—‘‘che 
queste cose nessuno nel paese le sapeva, se non forse qualeuno che 
se n’era andato’’),® cosi Pavese nell’America ricordé |’Italia, nel 
Middlewest trovd il Piemonte. 


Attraverso i saggi di Letteratura americana e sopratutto il 
Diario viene veramente chiarendosi come siano avvenute, come si 
siano accavallate, come si siano sviluppate le scoperte artistiche di 
Pavese, e come gli sia nato dentro il suo mondo. Se una convin- 
zione nasce poi da questi libri postumi é quella che nessuna frat- 
tura, ‘‘nessun mutamento di casacea,’’ com’egli diceva, si sia mai 
verificato in Pavese. Non vi é, ne mai vi é stato, un Pavese ame- 
ricanizzante ed un Pavese mitico, simbolico, un Pavese dei Paes 
tuoi ed un altro Pavese della Luna e i fald. Carcere, scritto nel 
1939, precede col suo stile ‘‘tutto evocativo e fantastico’’ quella 
che venne considerata come la brutalita di marchio americano di 
Paesi tuoi e le novelle pubblicate postume, tutte del ’38 ’39, ae- 
cennano tutte a temi che egli sviluppera soltanto dieci anni pit 
tardi. 

Gia nel 1935, del resto, durante i mesi del confino politico, gli 
si presentava il problema letterario di come esprimere in poesia 
l’essenza di sé stesso, e cioé |’essenza del Piemonte ‘‘come osecura 
coscienza del valore dei rapporti, quelli biologici magari, che gia 
vivono una larvale vita di immagine nella coscienza pre-poetica’” 
come, esaurito lo interesse per la letteratura d’America ed anche 
per l’immagine racconto che si era sforzato di esprimere nei versi di 
Lavorare stanca, trovare una nuova atmosfera per la sua poesia. 


Ma é nel 1937 che, tornato a Torino dal confine di Brancaleone 
Calabro, tornato con un’esperienza sentimentale tragica, comincid 
a trovar modo di esprimere quei temi che cominciavano ad ac- 
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cennarglisi e a prender vita dentro: i temi della sua stessa vita, 
dei suoi amori, della sua citta e della sua campagna, 

“Ricordi come i tuoi sogni di case operaie e limpide, i tuoi corsi 
alberati su un prato, la tua cittaé fredda sotto le montagne, le insegne 
al neon rosso di fronte alla piazza delle montagne, le domeniche er- 
ranti verso questa piazza, sui selciati, e poi il tuo lacerante sogno 
di compagnie piemontesi-internazionali, di ragazze che vivono sole 
e lavorano, di plebea eleganza e serenita, e poi tutte le tue poesie del 
primo anno si sono annichilati per sempre col 9 aprile? Non c’é tutta 
la tua giovinezza nel cinema e nella piazza Statuto? Morta, morta 
assolutamente? Ricordi come a Brancaleone hai pensato alla piazza 
Statuto?’”" 


Questa non é ricerca del tempo perduto: é un grido di dolore 
che brucia, di ricordi che si hanno nelle vene ed attendono appena 
di essere sublimati in arte. E sono di quei giorni !e prime novelle, 
tanto vicine allo spirito e ai ricordi del Diario da sembrarne quasi 
parte: quasi realté appena trasformata dal desiderio. Carcere, la 
gelosia della donna lontana, introdotta nell’atmosfera irrespirabile 
del confino, Carogne, il caldo dell’estate con gli odori dell ’esterno che 
entrano attraverso le finestrelle e le sbarre, la figura del prete 
confinato in contrappunto a quelle degli omicidi, e la seena del 
mondo di fuori, l’omicida fuggito dalla prigione in cerea della 
donna da ammazzare in seguito ripreso e ricondotto alla prigione. 
Prigione-campagna-prigione: vi é gid qui |l’abbozzo di quella com- 
posizione cosi armoniosa ad archi, a navate che egli adoprera per- 
fezionandola nella Luna e i falo. 


E rieea di motivi é anche Notte di festa: un asilo di trovatelli 
nella eampagna, le fatiche dei campi, la figura asciutta del Padre 
che ha il ecompito di tenerli a bada e di confessarli, e il desiderio 
sfrenato di rompere dal chiuso e conoscer la donna e conoscer la 
vita. E in quella roneola che brilla nella mano di uno dei ragazzi, 
destinata al Padre, vi é anche, appena accennato, il senso di morte 
che in Pavese é parte della campagna e della collina, della natura 
stessa: ma é tragedia attenuata, sopita, sfumata che sfocia poi 
nell’accettazione e non nella distruzione della vita. Quel che ¢’é 
di veramente bello in questa novella, é la vastita della campagna, 
nella notte e nel silenzio, e quel desiderio del mondo che nulla 
riesce a soffocare, non la poverta e la meschinita dell’asilo, non la 
mortificazione del lavori e delle preghiere. Belle sono le figure dei 
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travatelli, disegnate con quel garbo e quella tenerezza che Pavese 
riserva sempre all’infanzia triste nella campagna ed ai ragazzi 
solitari. 

Belle pure sono le figure dei saltimbanchi del cireco: la moglie 
del domatore, la donna in maglia che eccita i desideri dei trovatelli 
e del Professore, povere figure divise e sradicate, mezze cittadine 
e mezze rurali come tutte le figure di Pavese, esse hanno il pa- 
tetico di un quadri di Degas. 

Non tutte le novelle di Votte di festa, vengono fuori ugualmente 
libere e varie come queste. Alcune hanno ancora troppo l’acre 
dell’esperimento, della sofferenza non ‘‘decantata.’’ Cosi Amuict, 
il dialogo di due reduci dall’Africa, cosi Viaggio di nozze, in cui 
appare uno dei temi favoriti di Pavese, spesso prospettato anche 
nel Diario: la persecuzione della donna mite e non desiderata. 
Mentre straordinariamente efficace é Suicidi, dove a questo tema 
e alla vendetta della donna che ha fatto soffrire, si mescola in 
maniera semplice la fine sempre vagheggiata: |’uscita quieta e 
silenziosa da una vita tormentata. FE vi sono altre novelle: quelle 
delle donne libere, e sole e desolate, spesso campagnole trapiantate 
in eitta, che mantengono nel sangue i desideri della collina e tut- 
tavia si fanno le ossa sui seleiato di Torino. Sono le stesse donne 
dei suoi romanzi posteriori e migliori, in La bella estate e Tra 
donne sole, qui ancor meno cittadine, meno smaliziate. Di tutte 
le creature di Pavese esse son forse le pitt indifese, pereché donne, 
perché la soltitudine per loro, anche quando pud sembrare una 
scelta, 6 sempre in realta una necessita tremenda. Appare sinto- 
matico come molti degli uomini di Pavese, il protagonista di Viaggio 
di Nozze, che disprezza la moglie, l’io di Swicidi che lascia morire 
una donna d’amore, cosi come il confinato di Carcere e |’intellet- 
tuale di Casa in collina (per non nominarne che aleuni), pur tre- 
mendamente soli, continuino a vivere, mentre le donne, sospinte 
alla desolazione per colpa degli uomini, scelgano quasi sempre 
l’exit del suicidio, 0 un’accettazione pit serena della loro sorte. 
E cosi appunto, come creatura di forza interiore, Pavese vedeva 
la figura di Clelia, protagonista di Tra le donne sole: ‘‘Partita 
alla ricerca di un mondo infantile (wistful) che non e’é pid, trova 
la grottesca e banale tragedia di queste donne, di questa Torino, 
di questi sogni realizzati. Seoperta di sé, della vanita del suo 
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solido mondo. Che si salva come destino (‘‘tutto cid che volevo 
l’ho ottenuto’’).’ 

E queste sono le stesse parole che Pavese adoprera di sé poco 
prima di morire: ‘‘In dieci anni ho fatto tutto. Se penso alle 
esitazioni di allora. Nella mia vita sono pit disperato e perduto 
di allora...’” 

Moltissimo dell’interesse del Diario consiste proprio in questo 
glossar sé stesso, questo interpretarsi come personaggio, questo 
rispecchiarsi, conscio e inconscio nei personaggi ormai creati e 
vivi. Ripiegato sulle sue emozioni, sulle minime scalfitture del 
suo animo, Pavese continuamente perlustra, esamina e allarga il 
suo paesaggio intimo. Egli sa di avere in sé stesso e soltanto in 
sé stesso |’unica vera ricchezza e per questo riecheggia in varissimi 
modi ogni emozione della sua vita. Per questo aleune entrate del 
Diario risuonano esattamente come principi delle novelle: 


“Succede di notte, quando comincio ad assopirmi. Ogni rumore— 
scricchiolio di legno, frastuono in strada, grido lontano e improvviso 
—mi risucchia come un gorgo, un repentino e ondeggiante gorgo, in 
cui mi crolla il cervello e crolla il mondo. Nell’attimo attendo il 


terremoto, il finimondo.”” 


Questo nel 1949, ma é molto vicino al senso di estraneita di 
Suicidi, del 1938: 


“Ci sono dei giorni che la citta dove vivo, e i passanti, e il traffico, 
gli alberi, tutto si sveglia al mattino con un aspetto strano, usuale 
eppure irriconoscibile, come in quegli istanti che ci si guarda nelle 
specchio e si chiede ‘chi é quel tale?’ Per me, sono i soli giorni ama- 
bili dell’anno.”™ 


E impressioni fresche, recenti, paiono le prime frasi di Villa in 
collina, dove lo scenario di festa, di corruzione si unisce al senso 
di nausea, coito e morte, che Pavese ha additato come una sua 
situazione tipica, e che ha poi maggiormente rielaborato nel Dia- 


volo sulle colline, di dieci anni dopo: 


“Risalivo la strada della collina e gli antichi scenari di verde e 
di muriccioli, via via che sorgevano alle svolte, mi parevano finti. 
Tanto tempo ne ero vissuto lontano ripensandoci appena in certi istanti 
svagati, che la attualita materiale mi faceva ora soltanto l’effetto di 
un simbolo del passato. 

“Ma non erano simboli la brezza della sera e l’odore di quella terra. 
Qui ritrovavo corporalmente l’atmosfera della mia gioventi, perché 
queste cose non le avevo mai dimenticate, ma in lontano campagne 
© nei viali delle citta, tante volte avevo fiutato l’aria riassaporando 


altri tempi.’”’” 
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Camminata in cresta, violenza e sangue nei campi, festa in col- 
lina, la citta nella eampagna e la campagna nella citta, mare da 
riva, ecco soltanto aleune delle identita pavesiane che egli porta 
nel sangue per anni, chiamandole situazioni tipiche e soggiungendo ; 
‘*per fortuna che sono molte.’’ 

Sono molte e sono le stesse delle poesie, anch’esse tanto vicine 
al Diario da sembrarne fogli staccati: 


“Terra rossa terra nera 

tu vieni dal mare, 

dal verde riarso, 

dove sono parole 

antiche e fatica sanguigna 
e gerani tra i sassi... .”" 
“Sara dolce tacere. 

Sei la terra e la vigna. 
Un acceso silenzio 
brucera la campagna 
come i fald la sera.’ 
“Se la terra e la morte. 
La tua stagione é@ il buio 
e il silenzio. Non vive 
cosa che pit di te 

sia remota dall’alba.’ 


E il tema della morte torna ossessionante nei versi degli ultimi 


mesi: 

“Verra la morte e avra i tuoi occhi 
questa morte che ci accompagna 
dal mattino alla sera, insonne, 
sorda, come un vecchio rimorso 
o un vizio assurdo. I tuoi occhi 
saranno una vana parola, 
un grido taciuto, un silenzio. 
Cosi li vedi ogni mattina 
quando su te sola ti pieghi 
nello specchio. O cara speranza, 
quel giorno sapremo anche noi 
che sei la vita e sei il nulla.” 


Sempre gli stessi, dunque i suoi temi: e tuttavia sempre pit 
approfonditi, sentiti, sofferti, col passar degli anni. ‘‘I miei rac- 
conti’’ diceva egli stesso, ‘‘sono—in quanto riescono—storie di un 
contemplatore che osserva accadere cose pili grandi di lui.’ E 
rimase sempre in lui questo senso di stupore davanti al proprio 
paesaggio intimo, unito ad una necessita che lo spingeva ad ela- 
borare di continuo un avvenimento gid raccontato 0, come pensera 
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pid tardi, addirittura gia vissuto. Lavorare stanca é il titolo del 
suo primo libro, che aveva in appendice Mestiere di poeta, e 
Mestiere di vivere fu chiamato da lui stesso il Diario. Mestiere, 
dunque, é jo serivere e per questo faticoso ed anche monotono 
(Raccontare é€ come ballare; Raccontare € monotono, sono titoli di 
saggi): ogni autore, egli pensava, @ splendidamente monotono, 
poiché la monotonia altro non é che pegno di sinceerita e il piacere 
di raeceontare altro non é che ‘‘forbirsi e prepararsi in tutta calma 
ad essere un cristallo.’’ Da questa sicura coscienza dell’arte come 
mestiere, dall’ispirazione come scoperta di cose dimenticate, nasce 
in Pavese, col passare degli anni, una fede artistica sicura e pa- 
eata, e gli ultimi suoi anni, segnati da tanta angoscia politica e 
sentimentale, sono resi meno penosi proprio da quest’unica grande 
sicurezza in sé stesso e nella sua opera. Leggendo Piemonte di 
Augusto Monti, nel 1949, commenta: ‘‘La risorsa ancestrale é 
solo questa: fare un lavoro bene perché cosi si deve fare’”” e, seri- 
vendo la Luna e i falo: ‘‘ Nasecono pensieri precisi, nuovi, stilizzati, 
efficienti. Maturita. Se l’avessi saputo quando smaniavi (36-39). 
Adesso il rovello é che tutto cid finiré. Prima anelavi d’averlo, 
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adesso temi di perderlo. 

Sorge percid dal Diario non solo la visione di un Pavese ‘‘signore 
del suo destino letterario,’’ ma anche quella di un Pavese straordi- 
nariamente coerente nella ricerea della sua ispirazione. Anche ove 
non si aecettino completamente le suddivisioni ch’egli aveva dato 
alle sue opere, non si pud non rimanere impressionati dalla 
chiarezza e dalla semplicita con le quali egli vedesse lo svolgersi 
della sua ars poetica, di come partito alla ricerea del linguaggio 
poetico adatto alla sua opera, dell’immagine-raceonto di Lavorare 
stanca, dal parallelo tra la sua civiltéa dialettale e provinciale e 
quella degli americani, andato alla ricerea della sua stessa ado- 
leseenza nel Piemonte, abbia scoperto in quegli autentici ricordi 
il valore del mito e del simbolo. 

KE’ noto come lo interessassero letture psicanalitiche ed etnolo- 
giche e come sopratutto lo interessasse il Vieo per quel misto di 
‘‘eontadinesco e selvaggio’’ che egli pensava ravvisarvi. Le sue idee 
sul mito e sul simbolo, sono esposizioni oltremodo chiare di quanto 
riusei poi a sublimare artisticamente nella Luna e i fald: 

“I simboli che ciascuno di noi porta in sé, e ritrova improvvisa- 
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mente nel mondo e li riconosce e il suo cuore ha un sussulto, sono i 

suoi autentici ricordi. Bisogna sapere che noi non vediamo mai le 

cose una prima volta, ma sempre la seconda. Allora le scopriamo e 

insieme le ricordiamo.”” 

Ma commuove ancora di pitt ritrovare come queste teorie si 
facessero strada giorno per giorno, anno per anno, nella sua 
coscienza, e nei modi pitt inaspettati. Una passegiata, una let- 
tura, un risvegiio, un amore, erano tutte rivelazion! artistiche, 
grida di trionfo. 

“La parola favola fantasia del ‘1 agosto ’42 congiunta al reale fa 
ricordo: ecco il simbolo!”™ 

“La luna e i falod é il titolo presentito fin dai tempi del Dio Ca- 
prone (Lavorare stanca). Da sedici anni. Bisognava darcela tutta.’ 


“Cipresso e casa sul taglio della collina, scuri contro ol cielo rosso, 
luogo di passione della tua terra. L’etnologia dissemina di sangue 
versato irrazionalmente e miticamente questi luoghi familiari.’”* 


“Tl giorno in cui ci si accorge che le conoscenze e gli incontri che 
facciamo nei libri, erano quelli della nostra prima eta, si esce d’ado- 
lescenza e s’intravede noi stessi.... Nulla 6 mutato nelle cose e persone 
delle nostra piccola esistenza, siamo mutati noi: attraverso lo stupore 
che cid che della vita abbiamo veduto e sentito sia lo stesso che muove 
e accende le alte fantasie dei libri, abbiamo capito di ammirare: ab- 
biamo scoperto, afferrato un mondo, il nostro mondo.’ 

Questa é la parte utile e vitale del Diario di Pavese: o per Jo 
meno quella che appare utile e vitale oggi a chi ammiri la sua 
opera e senta una gioia profonda nell ‘inoltrareisi e nell ’illuminarla. 

L’altra, la storia delle sue delusioni, dei suoi tormenti, della sua 
sensibilita scoperta e dolorosa, delle sue tentazioni suicide, dei 
suoi attimi felici e della sua quasi costante infelicita, non dovrebbe 
per oggi, a cosi breve distanza dalla morte, interessare nessuno, 
tanto grave é il pericolo che vada ad alimentare quei pettegolezzi 
e quelle chiacchiere che egli, sul letto di morte, aveva esplicitamente 
chiesto e sperato di poter evitare. Un giorno, tuttavia, non vi é 
dubbio, servira ai suoi biografi. Perché, e su questo non vi é dubbio, 
Pavese, serittore schivo e pensoso, vissuto per anni scontroso ed 
appartato, chiuso nel mondo della sua poesia e della sua vita in- 
teriore, ha lasciato dietro di sé le traecie di una lezggenda roman- 
tica di amore e morte. 


ANGELA BIANCHINI FALES 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF ITALIAN 
BY 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY FRENCH TRAVELERS 


URING THE eighteenth century travelers in great numbers, 

and among them many Frenchmen, crossed the Alps into Italy 
where they roamed about for months and sometimes for years. 
After returning to their native land, not a few of them published 
accounts of their Italian journeys replete with interesting observa- 
tions on Italy and the Italians. Some of the French travelers in- 
clude in their accounts reflections on foreign language study, in 
particular Italian. They discuss the advisability of learning the 
language of the country one is planning to visit, the methods to be 
employed in learning this foreign language, the vexatious inci- 
dents resulting from an imperfect or non-existent knowledge of the 
language, and the benefits to be derived from a knowledge of Ital- 
ian or, for that matter, any foreign language. 

Although, for the most part, the remarks made by French 
travelers concerning foreign languages are aimed at the prospective 
traveler, some important considerations regarding the broadening, 
humane influence that a foreign tongue can impart are intended 
for traveler and non-traveler alike. 

Abbé de Binos in his Voyage par l’Italie, en Egypte, au mont 
Liban et en Palestine ou Terre Sainte,’ an account in epistolary 
form, leaves no doubt as to the advisability, if not necessity, that 
one know the language of the country one is to visit. In one of 


his letters he says: 

“J’ai fini ma précédente Lettre par un souhait A l’Italienne [Feli- 
cissima notte], tel qu’on me I’a fait hier au soir; je vous l’ai répété avec 
d’autant plus de plaisir, que je me plais & m’exercer dans cette langue 
pour n’étre pas embarrassé lorsque je serai rendu en Italie. La con- 
noissance de la langue du pays ov l’on va est si essentielle, que rien ne 
la peut suppléer, ni l’expression des signes, ni méme le secours des 
interpretes. Sans doute les gestes muets sont de quelque ressource, par 
la connoissance qu’ils donnent des premiers besoins; mais hors dela ils 
sont étrangers & fort inutiles. Leur science, si abstraite en elle-méme, 
a peu de rapport avec les autres objets utiles & curieux. On s’aide a 
la vérité des interpretes, & ce secours paroit d’un grand prix; mais les 
inconvéniens qu’il entraine sont quelquefois plus dangereux que les 
signes d’une langue muette; d’ailleurs, c’est vivre d’emprunt, que d’avoir 
recours 4 des rapports que ne rendent jamais fidelement ce qu’on veut 
dire ou scavoir; c’est étre mené par la main comme un aveugle qui craint 
de tomber dans des précipices. A combien de desagrémens n’est-on pas 
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exposé, lorsqu’on dépend d’un tiers souvent intéressé 4 abuser de la 
confiance qu’on lui donne?’” 


Besides Abbé de Binos, other French writers advise learning the 
language of the country to which the traveler will go. Jean Do- 
minique Cassini in his Manuel di l’étranger qui voyage en Italie,’ 
after having given the traveler to Italy various bits of advice, 
recommends that to the information he has gathered concerning 
the country to be visited, he should add knowledge of the language 
spoken there and not arrive in the foreign country before he has 
begun to understand the language and to make himself under- 
stood.* Jean-Baptiste Labat, a member of the Dominican Order, 
suggests in his Voyages en Espagne et en Italie’ that the best thing 
a foreigner can do on arriving in Italy is to apply himself to the 
study of Italian, and to request his friends to speak to him only in 
Italian.” Roland de la Platiére in his Lettres écrites de Suisse, 
d’Italie, de Sicile et de Malthe’ considers anyone a fool and a gull 
to travel in a foreign country without knowing its language." 

Besides urging the desirability of learning the language of the 
country to which one is going for an extended visit, eighteenth- 
century travelers make interesting suggestions on how to acquire a 
foreign language. Binos advises the prospective traveler that the 
best and most expeditious way to learn a foreign language is to 
converse with the inhabitants of the foreign country: ‘‘ ... je lui 
promets que, pour peu qu’il s’exerce avee les habitans du pays, il 
en apprendra plus en six mois par des disecours familiers, qu’en 
trois ou quatre ans dans son cabinet & par le secours des gram- 
maires. L’expérience que j’en ai faite m’est un sur garant de 
cette vérité ....’” 

Cassini’s remarks on learning a foreign language are especially 
worthy of attention.” According to him, Italian is the easiest of 
all foreign languages for a Frenchman to learn because of the 
great similarity between Italian, French, and Latin. All that is 
necessary for the beginner is some aptitude and application, and 
in less than two months he wil] be able to read Italian prose and to 
understand colloquial speech. Cassini advises the traveler to trans- 
late from Italian into French, to leaf through the dictionary ex- 
tensively in order to learn a large number of words. Once one 
understands Italian easily, one will be able soon to speak it, espe- 
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cially when one is in Italy. The traveler must decide to give up 
his native French for a time, he must avoid all oceasions for using 
it, and resign himself to speak only Italian. Cassini admits that 
the early stages in learning the foreign language will be difficult, 
but by following his advice, he says, the traveler’s novitate, so to 
speak, in the Italian language will be a short one, and he will be 
amply rewarded subsequently for his pains. 

In a footnote Cassini is more specifie concerning the rules to 
be followed in learning Italian. He says: ‘‘On peut apprendre 
sans maitre les prineipes de la langue Italienne & le [sic] mettre 
en état de traduire la prose avee le seul secours de la grammaire 
& du dictionnaire. I] ne faut prendre de maitre que pour ap- 
prendre a prononecer & a parler. Parlez done beaucoup Italien 
avee votre maitre, voila la bonne méthode, & ne permettez pas 
qu’il vous amuse a faire ce qu’on appelle des thémes & des versions, 
une demi-heure de conversation vous apprendra plus que quatre 
pages de Francois que vous aurez traduit dans un plat langage 
qui ne sera ni Francois ni Italien. On pourroit dire la méme chose 
de la langue latine & prouver combien est absurde la méthode que 
l’on pratique dans les colléges.’”” 

From remarks made by writers of travel accounts one must 
assume that Frenchmen of the eighteenth century hardly distin- 
guished themselves for the ease and readiness with which they took 
to Italian. Labat complains that Frenchmen are afraid of being 
ridiculed, if they were to make errors in Italian. Labat would at- 
tribute this fear to an unhealthy sense of shame on the part of 
Frenchmen. They should make every effort, he says, to learn 
Italian and to speak it with the full confidence that they will not 
be the butt of derision by Italians for their linguistie incompetence. 
In quite a different manner, Labat forcefully points out, would the 
foreigner in France be treated, if his French were marred with 
errors, for in France the evil custom exists of holding up to ridicule 
foreigners who do not speak French correctly. But in Italy, he 
maintains, there is nothing to fear on this score. Italians, Labat 
assures his compatriots, are too polite ever to commit the un- 
pardonable sin of ridiculing foreigners for their errors in Italian.” 
On the contrary: ‘‘Quelque faute qu’on fasse en leur [c’est A dire 
les Italiens| parlant, ils ne rient jamais, & si vous étant appered 
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de votre faute vous les priez de vous excuser, & de vous reprendre, 
ils le font d’une maniére trés-civile, & vous encouragent en vous 
disant, que pour le peu de tems que vous étes dans leur pais, vous 
avez fait des progrés qu’ils ne feroient pas s’ils étoient dans le 
votre, ils vous loiient de 1’envie que vous témoignez avoir pour leur 
Langue, & trés-certainement cela leur fait plaisir.’” 

Regretfully, however, Labat is forced to confess that excessive 
Italian politeness was the main cause for his inability to express 
himself for a long time as well as he would have in Italian had he 
been among people more censorius and faultfinding than the Ital- 
ians.* Labat, nevertheless, will not let Italian politeness prevent 
him from learning Italian properly. He says: 

“Je m’en apperciis 4 la fin & voyant que je ne pouvois vaincre l’habi- 
tude, ot sont les personnes un peu 4gées d’approuver la maniere souvent 
incongrué dont je leur parlois, je m’adressai aux petits Clercs qui ser- 
voient nétre Eglise de Tivoli, & ensuite de Civita-Vecchia, ot j’ai de- 
meuré plusieurs années, & par de petits présens que je leur faisois, je 
les engageai 4 me reprendre, quand je manquois. J’eus assés de peine 
a les y obliger, ils me disoient que c’étoit une incivilité de reprendre une 
personne plus 4gée qu’eux, & que je pourrois ne le trouver pas bon. Je 


les amenai a la fin au point ot je les voulois, & je leur suis redevable 
de la plus grande partie de ce que je scai de cette Langue.’’” 


Cassini, too, is struck by what would seem to be the general 
failure of French travelers as linguists.” He claims to have met in 
Italy Russians who spoke perfectly three and even four languages. 
All foreigners, according to him—Germans, Swedes, Englishmen— 
spoke Italian reasonably well. But three-fourths of the Frenchmen 
in Italy knew not a word of Italian. Was this, he asks, due to 
ineptitude or laziness? He cannot say. This observation of the 
Frenchmen’s ineptitude (or laziness?) was on more than one oc- 
casion a source of humiliation to him, but the fact was none the 
less true. Cassini comes to the conclusion that the reason for the 
Frenchman’s foreign language deficiencies was the fact that 
French, after all was, in a sense, the universal language of his day. 


He says: 

“Tl est vrai que la langue Francoise est actuellement si répandue que 
l’on trouve par-tout a la parler; il entre dans ]’éducation du Mylord, du 
Seigneur Allemand, du Gentilhomme Suédois, d’apprendre le Francois 
par principes, c’est 4 dire mieux que nous ne l’apprenons nous-mémes.”" 


It is interesting to contrast this statement to one made by Pierre 
Du Val some one hundred and thirty years previously in his Le 
voyage et la description d’Italie :* 
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“Le Voyage d’Italie a tant de charmes, qu’il est difficile de s’en 
dispenser: il est ordinairement preferé 4 tous les autres & toutes les 
Nations de l’Europe tombent d’accord que 1’on n’a pas veu de beau pays 
s’il n’a veu l’Italie: pour ce sujet la langue Italienne est commune dans 
toutes les cours des plus grands Monarques, & la pluspart des honnestes 
gens en ont auiourd’huy l’vsage. .. .’”” 


From among the many examples illustrative of the amusing, but 
often annoying, incidents which befall the traveler in a foreign 
country because of his imperfect or complete lack of knowledge of 
the language, only two will be given here. In order not to spoil 
the flavor of the examples they will both be recorded in ertenso. 
The first is from Les deux voyageurs,” a travel account in the form 


of letters, by P. N. Anot and F. Malfillatre: 

“Il s’agissoit d’arriver 4 Venise, et je fus obligé de suivre l’usage du 
pays et de m’adresser aux Vetturini. Quelle espéce d’hommes que ces 
voituriers particuliers, et de quelle hardiesse ne faut-il pas s’armer, pour 
livrer ses effets, et sa personne a des gens, dont celui qui paroit le 
moins a redouter, n’a que l’ébauche de la probité sur sa figure? Sitdét 
qu’ils appercoivent un étranger, ils l’accablent d’offres de services. Vous 
croiriez qu’ils vont se donner pour rien, tant ils sont curieux de con- 
duire quelque part que se soit, l’ilustrissimo Signore. I1 fallut done faire 
marché; tant bien que mal avec l’un d’eux; mais je fus cruellement 
trompé par le perfide Italien, qui nous donna la plus abominable voiture 
qu’on puisse imaginer. Comme il m’avoit abandonné les rénes, je 
pressois de temps en temps nos rossinantes; elles n’avoient pas plutét 
commencé a courir, que notre Vetturino, craignant que je ne les tuasse, 
me crioit: ferma, ferma! N’auriez-vous pas cru, comme moi, que ces 
mots vouloient dire ferme, courage? Point du tout; cela _ signifioit 
arréte, pas si vite. Pensant avoir bien compris, et me jugeant autorisé 
par le voiturier, je forcois de plus en plus nos coursiers de précipiter 
leur marche. Alors, leur maitre au désespoir s’écria: maledetti Francesi! 
Oh! pour cette apostrophe, je n’eus pas de peine a la comprendre; cepen- 
dant, je n’en voyois pas davantage la cause de son mécontentement, tou- 
jours persuadé que j’étois bien d’accord avec lui, et le qui pro quo dura 
d’autant plus long-temps, que je ne pouvois pas m’expliquer.’™ 


The second example is from Roland de la Platiére’s Lettres 
écrites de Suisse, d’Italie, de Sicile et de Malthe: ‘‘Quatre Ece- 
clésiastiques [francais?] & un jeune Polonois, allant tous ensemble 
a Rome, & logés dans la méme auberge que moi, ont eu le malheur 
(gran disgrazia, davver) de casser une vieille cuiller d’argent fort 
mince, qui valoit au plus 8 paules: croiriez-vous bien qu’on a eu 
l’effronterie de leur en demander 18 pour la faire raccommoder? 
Possibile! . . . Etonnés de ce prix, mais ne sachant pas un mot 
d’Italien, ils sont venus me porter leurs plaintes en latin. J’ai 
paru, le sourcil haut. . . . Oe, canaglia, cos’é sto imbroglio? si 
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tratta cosi con gente onorata, e da ben ...? Mes frippons ont 
baissé le ton; ils se sont réduits a 15, a 12, a 10, a 8, a 5, enfin 
a 3, & e’est encore trop cher; che razza, oh che razza!’”* Roland de 
la Platiére, after this recital, adds with admirable impartiality: 
‘*On est en vérité bien sot, bien dupe de voyager dans un pays, 
sans en savoir la langue: je n’en excepte pas la France, ot j’ai 
vu faire payer 4 un Anglois, sur la route de Paris 4 Amiens, 15 
livres une aile de poulet....’™ 

Underlying the advice given by various writers that the traveler 
know the language of the country where he will sojourn is the 
hope expressed or implied that substantial benefits will accrue to 
him from his knowledge of the foreign language. Cassini indicates 
that Frenchmen profit little, where they should profit greatly, 
from their travels in Italy because they do not know the language. 
He says: 

“J’ai vu des Francois en Italie mener la vie la plus triste, & faire le 
voyage le plus désagréable du monde faute de savoir I’Italien.. Quel 
role jouoient-ils dans les cercles, quelles instructions pouvoient-ils tirer 
des conversations & de la société? Le génie & le caractere des hommes 
se peignent dans leurs discours; comment les connoitre, comment les 
juger, si on ne les entend pas: On perd la moitié des fruits d’un voyage, 
lorsqu’on ignore la langue du pays ow l’on se trouve: il n’est point 
pardonnable a un jeune-homme sur-tout de négliger une étude aussi 
courte & aussi facile.” 

Among, the travel writers hitherto mentioned Binos is the one 
who most clearly and passionately sets forth the good that ean 
accrue from the study of a foreign language not only to the trav- 
eler, but also to those less fortunate persons who can not leave 
their native land. His remarks concerning the traveler’s linguistic 
competence abroad may be summed up as follows: Although Binos 
is willing to grant that the traveler’s knowledge of the foreign 
language need not exceed the level required for immediate practi- 
eal purposes, yet in order to derive all that an intelligent and 
thinking person should from his travels, he recognizes quite clearly 
that a high level of performance in the language is absolutely 
necessary. If the traveler wants to analyze the component elements 
of the foreign society, in his desire to instruct others and pass on 
to them what he has learned abroad, a perfect knowledge of the 
language will be of inestimable value to him. By breaking down 
what he sees and hears into their constituent elements, he can 
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assign to each thing its special character. The religion of the 
country, its ceremonies, its government, its main characteristics and 
regional differences are open to his study. He makes, so to speak, 
a treasure of his many observations in which all may share. The 
information which the traveler presents to his compatriots will 
produce marvelous effects on public opinion. Admiration and 
respect will be aroused for the beauty of foreign examples pro- 
posed as models to his countrymen. Binos says, further, that al- 
though in a well-regulated state to desire a knowledge of foreign 
customs might seem superfluous, nevertheless the tableau of vice 
and virtue drawn from a foreign model should be presented often 
to one’s fellow citizens. One is less struck by examples of good and 
evil drawn from familiar surroundings than by those which come 
from afar. Foreign as the latter may be, it seems that one’s atten- 
tion is attracted to these examples more readily than to familiar 
ones, and a preferential hospitality is accorded them. Foreign ex- 
amples of virtue receive, too, a greater consideration because of 
their novelty and because of a natural penchant to imitate them.” 

It is not only the traveler who will derive great benefits from 
his study of foreign languages, but also those who stay at home 
and who may never leave their homeland. In the following long 
quotation Binos pays eloquent tribute to the good that results 
from a knowledge of foreign languages even among the non-trav- 
elers, be they of high or low estate: 

“Une chose qui m’étonne, c’est que le Francois naturellement porté 
a la nouveauté & aux voyages, est pourtant celui des peuples qui s’ap- 
plique le moins a l’étude des langues étrangeres; cependant, sans vouloir 
discuter du mérite des langues, chacune a sa beauté, son élégance & ses 
attributs particuliers; on pourroit un moment accorder a la Francoise 
un degré de supériorité, en ce qu’elle a formé des hommes qui l’illustrent 
par différens genres d’érudition; mais elle seroit encore bien plus riche, 
si par des institutions sages on attiroit dans les divers endroit du royaume 
des maitres de la langue. C’est alors que le talent de chaque particulier 
seroit multiplié par la facilité de l’instruction, & auroit un plus grand 
essor. Souvent tel qui se consacre au travail de la charrue & au plus 
grossier méchanisme, développeroit un talent supérieur pour les langues, 
& excelleroit dans ce genre: tandis que celui qui va les apprendre dans 
les grandes villes, n’y acquiert pas méme la science d’un homme médiocre. 
Mais dira-t-on, de quelle utilité sera la science des langues étrangeres a 
des gens qui vivent dans les lieux isolés, qui par état sont obligés de se 
fixer dans leur patrie pour y cultiver les terres d’ot ils tirent leur 


subsistance eux & leurs compatriotes? Faut-il donc compter pour rien la 
satisfaction de ces hommes infortunés, lorsque par le ministere de ces 
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langues ils liront l’histoire des peuples éloignés, soumis 4a des travaux 
plus pénibles encore que ceux auxquels ils sont assujettis? Ne sera-ce 
pas au contraire un grand délassement pour eux, lorsque comparant la 
diversité des états, ils se verront plus heureux que les autres, sur-tout 
lorsqu’ils en seront convaincus par des lectures puisées dans l’original, 
bien plus capable de leur faire impression que le rapport souvent fort 
infidele des Commentateurs? Mais si parmi cette classe d’hommes gros- 
siers il s’en trouve un que la connoissance des langues excite 4 voyager, 
l’état se trouvera dédommagé des frais par l’avantage des connoissances 
qu’il apportera, & par la haute idée qu’il donnera aux climats étrangers 


de son utilité.”” 
For Binos, then, knowledge of a foreign language is an instru- 


ment that can be put to the service of oneself and one’s country- 
men. Through it a knowledge of foreign lands from which the 
body politic may profit can be achieved. And, lastly, there is im- 
plicit in Binos’ reflections intellectual liberation from the prison 
of a single language. 

By way of conclusion several observations should be made on 
the remarks cited from French eighteenth-century travelers in 
Italy. It is to be noted that all writers agree on the necessity of 
learning the language of the country to which one goes. The method 
of learning the language varies from the formal and grammatical! 
to the conversational and colloquial, with emphasis on the latter. 
The high esteem in which the French language and culture were 
held in the eighteenth century is not entirely different from the 
position which the English language and Anglo-American culture 
occupy in the world today. Resistance to language study char- 
acterized the Frenchman dominant in the eighteenth century as it 
does his mid-twentieth-century American brother. The plea for 
language study then, based on increased knowledge, on greater 
usefulness to one’s country, on understanding more clearly a for- 
eign culture—the opening of new intellectual horizons, in short— 
has a most modern and humane note to it. 
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Fucilla, Joseph G. “Una visita di Antonio Cazzaniga a José Manuel Quin- 
tana.” Quaderni Ibero-Americani, xv, 398-401. Reproduces the rare 
essay “Una prima visita a José Manuel Quintana,” contained in Caz- 
zaniga’s Molte frasche e poche frutta (Milan, 1843). The essay is of 
particular interest because of Quintana’s critical appraisal of Monti 
and Manzoni. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. “Recent Literature of the Renaissance: Italian.” 
Studies in Philology, 1, 326-348. 

Gennarini, Edoardo. “Parole cristiane in lettere del Leopardi.” I/talica, 
XxxI, 71-73. 

Goggio, Emilio. “The Status of Italian in the University of Toronto.” 
Italica, xxx1, 106-108. 

Kahane, Henry and Renée, and Olga Koshansky. “Venetian Nautical 
Terms in Dalmatia: Part II (Concluded).” Romance Philology, vn, 
333-342. The word-list is continued from no. 170, géndola, to no. 
392, 20ie. 

Kliger, Samuel. “Milton in Italy and the Lost Malatesta Manuscript.” 
Studies in Philology, wt, 208-213. Has discovered a MS of La Tina 
(a collection of sonnets by A. Malatesti) dedicated to F. Cordoni and 
not to Milton, but learns from the correspondence between G. Lami 
and G. Marsili that the MS of La Vina dedicated to Milton was sent 
by Hollis to the Accademia delia Crusca in 1761. 

Leal, Luis. “La elegancia espafiola de I Promessi Sposi.” Italica, xxx1, 
74-82. 

Le Comte, Edward S. “Lycidas, Petrarch and the Plague.” MLN, .Lxrx, 
402-404. Contends that the source for the allusions to “sheep-rot” and 
the plague in Lycidas, 126-127, is Petrarch’s Latin eclogue IX. 

Magnuson, Torgil. “The Project of Nicholas V for Rebuilding the Borgo 
Leonino in Rome.” Art Bulletin, xxxvi, 89-115. Of interest to stu- 
dents of L. B. Alberti and of Giannozzo Manetti, whose description of 
Nicholas V’s building activity is quoted at length. 

Morreale, Margherita. “Coluccio Salutati’s De Laboribus Herculis (1406) 
and Enrique de Villena’s Los Doze Trabajos de Hercules (1417).” 
Studies in Philology, wt, 95-106. A detailed comparison of the two 
works intended to point out similarities and differences between the 
two authors and to throw light upon the texture of their respective 
humanism and upon the culture and interests of the generation to 
which they belonged. The author examines the sources, subject mat- 
ter, structure, language, and style of the two treatises. 

Munsterberg, Margaret. “A Medieval Pilot-Book.” Boston Public Library 
Quarterly, v1, 114-117. A description of a MS copy (1484) of Gregorio 
Dati’s La Sfera and a brief biography of Dati. 

Peruzzi, Emilio. “A Locutional Contamination.” Word, x, 35-42. Traces 
the history of the expression salvare apparentias, states that it de- 
veloped its figurative meaning in the 16th century (earliest examples 
found in Sansovino and Sarpi), and then gives the history of the 
phrase “to lose or to save face” (also with early Italian examples). 


Pirrotta, Nine. “Temperaments and Tendencies in the Florentine Ca- 
merata.” Musical Quarterly, xi, 169-189. Of interest to students of 
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the relationship between music, literature, and court life in the Cin- 
quecento. The author notes the importance of the pastoral drama and 
of the poetry of Tasso, Chiabrera, and Sannazaro for music (particu- 
larly early opera). 

Politzer, Robert L. “On the Central Italian Development rv>rb.” Italica, 
XxXxI, 93-98. 

Politzer, Robert L. “On the Development of Latin -ll- to -dd- in Ro- 
mance.” MLN, vxrx, 325-331. Maintains that the -ll- > -dd- change 
cannot be explained by substrata but by the factors which in Sicily, 
Southern Italy, and Sardinia led to the double stop: single continuant 
pattern by replacing the Latin voiced stops intervocalically by con- 
tinuants. 

Ribner, Irving. “The Tudor History Play: An Essay in Definition.” 
PMLA, Uxrx, 591-609. Contends that the use of history for the expo- 
sition of political theory, which became a most significant purpose of 
the English history play, has its roots in Italian humanist histori- 
ography trom Bruni to Giovio as well as in Machiavelli and Guic- 
ciardini. 

Richter, Bodo L. O. “Rongsard’s Italian Annotations in the Rime Diverse 
Anthology.” Jtalica, xxx1, 65-70. 

Richter, Bodo L. O. “American Bibliography for 1953: Italian Language 
and Literature.” PMLA, Lxrx, 2 (April 1954), 145-150. 

Santosuosso, John J. “ASTP Characteristics in 55 Colleges: 1941-1951.” 
Italica, xxx1, 99-105. 

Selig, Karl Ludwig. “Some Unpublished Letters of Italo Svevo.” Jtalica, 
XxxI, 88-92. 

Semper, I. J. “Was Dante a Sensualist?” Catholic World, cLxxrx, 96-100. 
Defends Dante against the charge of homosexuality made by Gilson. 
The Purgatorio cantos (XXIII, XXX, XXXI), the sonnets exchanged 
between Dante and Forese Donati, and the rime pietrose, upon which 
Gilson bases his thesis, are found to present no conclusive evidence 
that Dante was a libertine, much less a homosexual. 

Semper, I. J. “What, then, does Beatrice mean?” The Month, cxcvir (New 
Series, 11), 273-283. Rejects the views that Williams, Gilson, Sinclair, 
and Singleton hold with respect to the allegorical significance of 
Beatrice and corroborates with new evidence found in Dante’s Epistola 
VIII the thesis first propounded by Scartazzini that Beatrice stands 
for the Roman Pontiff in the pageant of Purgatorio, XXIX-XXXL. 

Silver, Isidore. “Ronsard Comparatist Studies: Achievements and Per- 
spectives.” Comparative Literature, v1, 148-173. Contains a _ section 
on Ronsard and Italy (pp. 161-172) in which is discussed the present 
state of studies in the following fields: the possible influence of 
Dante upon Ronsard, the great influence of Petrarch, the Petrarch- 
ists, Sannazaro, and Ariosto, and the importance of the Rime diverse 
for the Pléiade in general. 

Zulli, Floyd, Jr. “Anatole France and Dante.” MLN, Lxrx, 420. Points 
out that in Le Lys Rouge A. France translates a verse from a sonnet 
in the Vita Nuova, “Amour et gentil ceur sont une méme chose.” 

REVIEWS 

Auerbach, Erich. In Comparative Literature, v1, 176-178. Paul Renucci: 
L’Aventure de Vvhumanisme européen au Moyen-Age (IV°-XIV®* siécle). 
Paris, Société d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1953. 
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Bottke, Karl G. In Jtalica, xxx1, 128. Anna Lichtenhahn: La Storia di 
ove, dove, onde, donde, di dove, da dove (con quattro cartine). Roma- 
nica Helvetica, vol. 38. Bern, A. Francke AG. Verlag, 1951. 

Campo, Michael R. In MLN, Lxrx, 455-456. Luigi Pirandello: Naked 
Masks. Five plays edited by Eric Bentley. New York, E. P. Dutton, 
1952. 

Clarke, Derek A. In Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America, 
XLVIII, 214-217. Fernanda Ascarelli: La _ tipografia cinquecentina 
italiana. Florence, G. C. Sansoni, 1953. 

Corrigan, Beatrice. In /talica, xxx1, 118-120. Michele De Filippis: The 
Literary Riddle in Italy in the Seventeenth Century. Berkeley-Los 
Angeles, Univ. of California Press, 1953. 

Cross, Ephraim. In Word, x, 88-90. Johannes Hubschmid: Sardische 
Studien. Romanica Helvetica, vol. 41. Bern, A. Francke AG. Verlag, 
1953. 

Ferguson, Wallace K. In American Historical Review, Lrx, 604-605. Will 
Durant: The Renaissance: A History of Civilization in Italy from 
1304 to 1576 A.D. New York, Simon and Schuster, 1953. 

Fergusson, Francis. ‘‘Two Perspectives on European Literature.” Hudson 
Review, vit, 119-127. A review of 1) Ernst Robert Curtius: Huropean 
Literature and the Latin Middle Ages. Tr. from the German by W. R. 
Trask. New York, Pantheon Books, 1953; 2) Erich Auerbach: Mimesis: 
The Representation of Reality in Western Literature. Tr. from the 
rerman by W. R. Trask. Princeton, Princeton Univ. Press, 1953. 

Fiumi, Lionello. “Tela di Penelope.” Jtalica, xxx1, 114-117. A review of 
Piero Operti: Dizionario storico della letteratura italiana. Turin, 
Paravia, 1952. 

Fucilla, Joseph G. In Names, ur, 1 (Mar. 1954), 67-68. Olof Bratté: 
Studi di antroponimia fiorentina: Il Libro di Montaperti (An. MCCLX). 
Géteborg, Elanders Boktryckeri Aktiebolag, 1953. 

Oliver, Revilo P. In Classical Journal, xix, 375-377. Coluccio Salutati: 
De laboribus Herculis. Ed. by B. L. Ullman. 2 vols. Turici (Ziirich), 
Thesauri Mundi, 1951. 

Pane, Remigio U. In /talica, xxx1, 127-128. Angelina Grimaldi Cioffari: 
Itatian Operatic Arias. With arguments, settings and vocabulary. 
Edited by Vincenzo Cioffari. The author, 45 Amherst Road, Waban 
68, Mass. 

Rotunda, D. P. In IJtalica, xxx1, 125-127. Charles Speroni: The Italian 
Wellerism to the End of the Seventeenth Century. Berkeley-Los An- 
geles, Univ. of California Press, 1953. 

Seaglione, A. In Jtalica, xxxt, 120-125. Ulrich Leo: Torquato Tasso: 
Studien zur Vorgeschichte des Secentismo. Bern, A. Francke AG. Ver- 
lag, 1951; Torquato Tasso: Poesie. Ed. by Francesco Flora. “La Let- 
teratura Italiana. Storia e Testi,” vol. 21. Milan-Naples, Riccardo 
Ricciardi Ed., 1952. 

Scaglione, Aldo. In Romance Philology, vu, 386-393. Paul Renucci: 
L’Aventure de Vhumanisme européen au Moyen-Age. Paris. Société 
d’Edition “Les Belles Lettres,” 1953; James E. Shaw: Guido Caval- 
canti’s Theory of Love: the “Canzone d’Amore” and Other Related 
Problems. Toronto, Univ. of Toronto Press, 1949. 

Semper, I. J. In Books on Trial, xu, 293-294. Michele Barbi: Life of 
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Dante. Tr. and ed. by Paul G. Ruggiers. Berkeley-Los Angeles, Univ. 
of California Press, 1954. 

Strauss, Leo. “Walker’s Machiavelli.” Review of Metaphysics, v1, 3 (Mar. 
1953), 437-446. A review of Niccold Machiavelli: The Discourses. Tr. 
from the Italian with an Introduction and Notes by Leslie J. Walker, 
S. J. 2 vols. New Haven, Yale Univ. Press, 1950. 

Taylor, Archer. In Romance Philology, vu, 400-401. Gianfranco D’Aronco: 
Guida bibliografica allo studio dello strambotto. Istituto di filologia 
romanza dell’Universita di Roma. Testi e manuali, 34. Modena, So- 
cieta tipografica modenese, 1951. 

Terracini, Lore. In Romance Philology, vir, 348-354. Bertil Maler: 
Synonymes romans de Vinterrogatif “qudlis.” Studia Romanica Holmi- 
ensia, ed. G. Tilander, II. Stockholm, 1949. 

Wilkins, Ernest H. In Jtalica, xxx1, 117-118. Lorenzo de’ Medici: Poesie. 
Ed. by Giuseppe Prezzolini. Milan, Longanesi, 1953. 

Williamson, Edward. In MLQ, xv, 192-193. Ernest Hatch Wilkins: The 
Making of the “Canzoniere” and Other Petrarchan Studies. Rome, Edi- 


zioni di Storia e Letteratura, 1951. 
ADDENDA 


Alvaro, Corrado. “Rich Literature and Poor Life: Reflections on the 
Problema of Southern Italy.” Confluence, m1, 1 (Mar. 1954), 57-70. 
Observes that the South has provided Italy with a symbol of suffering, 
with a sense of the tragic and a literature as powerful as the region 
is down-trodden. The two main novels of Verga are then analyzed 
and compared with the poetry of Di Giacomo. 

Bonfante, Giuliano. “Siciliano, calabrese meridionale e salentino.” Bol- 
letino del Centro di Studi Filologici e Linguistici Siciliani, m, 1 (1954), 
5-32. Adduces lexical and phonological evidence to show that Sicilian, 
Southern Calabrian, and the dialect of Salento are closely related. 
After examining five maps of the AIS to point out Greek influences 
in the three dialects, Prof. Bonfante states that, phonologically, they 
have in common: 1) the pronunciation of d, dd for 1, ll (due perhaps 
to an Italic substratum); 2) the preservation of -nd-, -nt-, -mb-, -mp-, 
etc.; 3) i < stressed @, i, i, and u < stressed 6, i, i (due perhaps to 
a Greek substratum); 4) the absence of metaphonesis (which, accord- 
ing to Prof. Bonfante, is of Germanic origin); 5) the preservation of 
Latin é, 6 as e, o without diphthongation (ie, wo); 6) i < unstressed 
e and u < unstressed o in both pretonic and postonic positions. Prof. 
Bonfante maintains that these phonological peculiarities are clear 
evidence of the preservation of archaic Latin forms and are not in- 
novations due to what Rohlfs calls the “medieval Italian literary 
language.” 

Bonfante, Giuliano. “Ideas on the Kinship of the European Languages 
from 1200 to 1800.” Cahiers d’Histoire Mondiale, I, 3 (Jan. 1954), 
679-699. Discusses among others the ideas of Dante and Sassetti and 
the Italian “question of the language.” The article contains a bibliog- 
raphy (pp. 697-699). 

Cantarella, Michele F. “Italian Literature.” Britannica Book of the Year 
1953, 1954, pp. 386-387, 385-386. A brief survey of the Italian literary 
production in 1952 and 1953 respectively. 
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Leo, Ulrich. “Der Dichter Alfieri (Monologe, Scheinmonologe, Visionen).” 
Letterature Moderne, tv, 6 (Nov.-Dec. 1953), 653-673. Studies the 
artistry and spiritual significance of Alfieri’s dramatic monologues, 
not only the traditional type of soliloquy but also the unexpressed, 
the apparent (in which the character reveals his thoughts to a super- 
natural spirit), and the monologue-dialogue (in which the character, 
beset by an inner conflict, argues with himself). Examples are chosen 
from Mirra, Filippo, Agamennone, Saul, and Abele, and the analysis 
is related to the often devastating self-criticism of Alfieri’s own Pareri. 
Leo, Ulrich. “Luzifer und Christus.” Letterature Moderne, Numero spe- 
ciale dedicato a “Benedetto Croce,” 419-434. Contends that Dante 
has conceived Lucifer not so much as a monument of evil but as an 
object of sorrowful compassion. Thus the poet has Lucifer weep, and 
his tears, symbol of his community of interest with his subjects in 
Hell, constitute a human, poetic element not at all based upon dogma. 
Moreover, Dr. Leo feels that Lucifer is depicted not only as the 
counterpart of the Divine Trinity but also as a parallel (albeit par- 
odied) to Christ crucified. Finally, Dante’s Lucifer is contrasted with 


Tasso’s Plutone. 


Mommsen, Theodor E. “Rudolph Agricola’s Life of Petrarch.” Traditio, 


vir (1952), 367-386. An analysis of Agricola’s biography, its facts, 
its errors, its eulogy of Petrarch, and particularly its digressions of 
a personal nature. Prof. Mommsen discovers that Agricola derived 
almost all of his facts from an anonymous Italian life of Petrarch 
published in the Rime sparse edition of Rome, 1471. 


Palisca, Claude V. “Girolamo Mei: Mentor to the Florentine Camerata.” 


Musical Quarterly, xt, 1 (Jan. 1954), 1-20. Discusses Mei’s work as a 
humanist and quotes from the Mei-Galilei correspondence to show 
how much Galilei was indebted to Mei for his ideas in the Dialogo 
della musica antica et moderna and how the Florentine Camerata’s 
musical humanism was linked to the school of Pier Vettori (of whom 
Mei was a disciple) and to the literary academies. 


Vittorini, Domenico. “Luci ed ombre nella Vita Nuova.” Letterature 


Moderne, tv, 5 (Sept.-Oct. 1953), 518-523. Contends that three planes 
of reality are projected into the Vita Nuova: 1) the plane of actual 
experience, i.e., Dante’s actual relations with Beatrice and other 
women: 2) the plane of poetry, in which these relations are reflected 
shortly after they occurred; 3) the plane of prose, in which these 
relations are reflected as Dante felt them after Beatrice’s death. This 
explains the vivid contrasts, for example, between the poetic and the 
prose versions of the episodes of the “donna gentile” and the “donne 
dello schermo.” 


Wieruszowski, Helene. “Arezzo as a Center of Learning and Letters in 


the Thirteenth Century.” Traditio, rx (1953), 321-391. A detailed ac- 
count of 1) the growth and organization of the Studium Generale at 
Arezzo, 2) the flourishing of rhetorical studies or ars dictaminis from 
Bonfiglio to Mino da Colle and Guittone d’Arezzo with the devel- 
opment of the stilus altus (influenced by Pier della Vigna and Si- 
cilian rhetoric) and 3) the rise of humanistic studies (Guittone and 
Geri d’Arezzo). The author analyzes some of Bonfiglio’s dictamina and 
gives specimens of his and Mino da Colle’s letters in an appendix. 
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JOHANNES Hauer: Dante Dichter und Mensch. Basel, Benno Schwabe, 
1954. Pp. 254. 


Libri su Dante ce n’é molti: profili, compilazioni, discussioni, opere 
divulgative abbondano, e continuano a diffondersi specialmente fuori 
d’Italia, dove la Divina Commedia, estranea per lo pili alle scuole, é 
oggetto di frequenti riscoperte personali. Che questi libri su Dante 
portino delle novita, @ raro; pure negli ultimi decenni abbiamo avuto il 
libro dell’ ’Eliot, che ha saputo estrarre impressionanti ingrandimenti di 
particolari, rivelare vibrazioni suggestive; il libro del Gilson, che ha 
saputo imporre un’attenzione pit accentuata; il libro dello Spoerri, che 
porta prospettive rinnovate e applicazioni fresche di concetti moderni. 
Ma in generale, questi libri complessivi sull’opera e la vita di Dante ar- 
rivano semplicemente a presentare un quadro pill) 0 meno aggiornato, 
un disegno pili! o meno penetrante, un’opinione pili o meno riflettuta e 
personalizzata, come é il caso di questo recentissimo “Dante” di Johannes 
Haller, che ha le proporzioni di un’introduzione media (250 pagine, con 
leggerissimo apparato annotativo). 

Lo Haller era il noto, se non celebre, storico del Papato, professore 
all’Universita di Giessen, scomparso ottantenne nella sua ultima resi- 
denza di Tiibingen il 24 dicembre 1947. Questo “Dante Dichter und 
Mensch,” uscito postumo a cura di Julius Schwabe é@ l’ultimo suo lavoro, 
meglio diremmo l’ultima sua occupazione. Precedenti danteschi lo Haller 
ne aveva, di molto lontani: egli s’era occupato del tema cinquant’anni 
prima, durante un suo soggiorno di studi a Roma, e aveva concretato 
questo primo lavoro nella prolusione su “Dante e il suo tempo”; ma da 
allora la passione dantesca aveva ceduto il campo alle ricerche storiche, 
ed era poi rimasta in dominio del tutto privato. 

Il carattere postumo o almeno postremo del libro é all’origine di molti 
suoi pregi e difetti. La trattazione ha un tono pacato, moderato, saggio, 
che rivela un discernimento e una sagacia da vero sapiente; un piglio 
moderato ma rigido, da Mentore, l’esperienza espositiva, infine la simpatia 
della canizie pervadono il libro dalla prima all’ultima pagina a ne ren- 
dono la lettura insieme facile e sostanziosa, e piacevole se pure in qualche 
modo di breve portata. D’altra parte la mancanza di contatto con la 
vena degli studi danteschi fa si che lo scrittore si senta pioniere e isolato, 
e si sorprenda appena trova in una biblioteca un fondo un po’ fornito e 
aggiornato. 

Ma il valore e il limite del libro @ stabilito da una condizione pii 
precisa: la natura del suo autore, che @ storico e non critico, né filologo, 
né letterato. Cid gli preclude in generale le vedute dei critici, che pud 
essere poco male, ma che pud essere anche malissimo. Per esempio le 
osservazioni, importanti, delle recenti operette dantesche di Guardini 
sull’attualita della Commedia gli sono incomprensibili. La mancanza di 
senso poetico e anche letterario (si leggano per esempio le pagine sulla 
lirica predantesca e stilinovista) non vuol dire che lo Haller non fosse 
sensibile alla poesia e non la gustasse profondamente; vuol dir solo 
che non s’interessa e non é capace di definire in assoluto la sua vibrazione, 
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e che la sua ricerca si orienta verso panorami storici e non critici. Cosi 
nel Dolce Stil Nuovo gli interessa sopratutto che tale movimento poetico 
rappresentasse o motivasse un raffinamento del costume; nella Vita Nova 
si preoccupa di spiegare come fosse possibile l’amore di Dante, benché 
sposato, per Beatrice sposata a un altro; e gli dispiace che del libretto 
non appaia pitt chiaramente quale fosse l’aspetto di Beatrice:” Cosi 
dobbiamo rinunciare a vederla, com’era, e a capire che cosa la sollevasse 
tanto al di sopra delle cose terrene. Non ci resta che da credere al Poeta 
sulla parola.. .” (pag. 41). E’ evidente che un’opera come il Convivio 
lo occupi molto di pit’ che la Vita Nova (benché materialmente non gli 
dedichi pit! spazio); @ evidente pure che per tutte le opere tenda a dare 
il massimo peso all interpretazione allegorica; e infine che, per quanto 
la trattazione sia sempre condotta con precisione e concretezza, 1a dove 
si tratta di venire ad un apprezzamento spirituale lo Haller si disperda 
in candidi platonismi. Cosi per es. per l’accusa di luxuria e gli inganni 
erotici di Dante (pag. 50). 

Eccellenti invece sono tutte qualle parti che derivano dalla mentalita 
di storico che @ predominante nello Haller e che si giovano della sua 
tecnica come tale. La ricostruzione biografica @ magistrale, e direi che 
non ne conosco una migliore. Le opere minori sono considerate con at- 
tenzione e valutate con esemplare equilibrio. Egregia é la descrizione del 
De Monarchia, per il quale sono esposti benissimo l’ambiente e le cir- 
costanze materiali in cui si formd, e abilmente raccolti gli elementi utili 
alla sua datazione. Alla Commedia @ consacrata tutta la seconda parte 
del libro; e anche per il poema la trattazione essenzialmente descrittiva 
é ottima, condotta con energia e misura con accuratezza e insieme brevita. 

Frepi CHIAPPELLI 


Lausanne (Switzerland) 


La Lirica, by Enrico M. Fusco. (Storia dei generi letterari italiani) 
Milano, F. Vallardi, 1950. Two volumes: 483 and 566 pages. 


No less than five decades uninterruptedly given over to the loving 
scrutiny of poems and to the enucleation of poetry’s problems; a volume, 
probing, with perceptive acuity, the psychological crises of a pleiad of 
modern masters of lyrical expression (Tormento di poeti, Bologna, Za- 
nichelli, 1933); a commentary on Leopardi’s Canti, evincing consummate 
scholarship as well as flexuous but adherent interpretative intelligence 
(Bologna, Cappelli, 1939); an anthology of present-day Italian poems (now 
in its second impression: Antologia della lirica contemporanea, dal Car- 
ducci al 1940, Torino, SEI, 1947); a sheaf of essays published in poetry 
periodicals: these were the title-deeds attesting the Lehrjahre, the prep- 
eration, of Enrico M. Fusco, and accounting for the inward urge which 
prompted him to crown his labors by becoming the narrator of eight 
centuries of Italian lyric poetry. Fusco’s enterprise involved him in 
multiple and exacting difficulties. He has surmounted them, on the 
whole, with brilliant success. His performance, in its proportions, is 
reminiscent of that 


che fé Nettuno ammirar Vombra d’Argo; 
(Paradiso, XXXIII, 96) 
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it is the first complete periplos, the first full circumnavigation, of the 
far-flung archipelago of poetry in which Italian subjective fantasy has 


bodied forth its dreams. 
ae * tk 


Since it is not possible to report detailedly about a work of this size 
(over a thousand pages!), I shall limit myself to some methodological 
considerations and to brief remarks concerning three particular points. 

The spirit which has presided over Fusco’s volume (which is perme- 
ated with vigilant theoretical awareness) is best perceived if one contrasts 
its liminary assumptions with the criteria laid down by Croce as in- 
dispensable requirements for the historiography of literature. Like Croce, 
Fusco is firmly purposed to expunge all viewpoints which may deflect 
attention from the primary object. This primary object is, and must 
be (to use a theological term, but with the understanding that it should 
be divested of all theological associations), the opus operatum, the poem, 
the terminal and self-contained outcome of the artist’s efforts. (Fusco 
is precluded by space-limitations from dealing with what one may call 
the opus operans, i.e., the process of gestation of the work, and the 
work’s impact upon succeeding literary craftsmen.) Since, then, the 
focal monad is the Wortkunstwerk, the aesthetic result in verbal ex- 
pression, Fusco, in entire agreement with Croce, warns against any mode 
of envisaging the art-work which may tend to subalternate it by stress- 
ing its documentary value, or to dis-individualize it by forcing it into 
obsolete intellectualistic categories. La Lirica “is not a cultural history, 
nor a history of manners, nor of folk-lore” (p. VI), he insists: and 
scores the absurdity of that musty vieillerie, the chronological partition 
by centuries, “in which may be fitted, with equal” (read: with equally 
unexisting) “justification, Ariosto’s Orlando, the ‘canticles’ of Fidenzio 
Glottocrisio, the poems of Tommaso Campanella and those of Ludovico 
Leporeo” (ibid.). Croce’s disestablishment of the doctrine of literary 
genres is, for obvious reasons, thoroughly unpalatable, nay, absolutely 
unacceptable, to Fusco. He demurs at Croce’s identification of linguistics 
with aesthetics, of history with philosophy, and pronounces them, not 
coincidences vraies et propres, but asymptotical approximations, processes 
towards identification. For Fusco, as for De Sanctis (and this transfer 
of allegiance from Croce to De Sanctis is characteristic of most of modern 
Italian backslidings from neo-idealism), literary genres are not to be 
explained away by an assumption as simple as that of the fingunt cre- 
duntque; but are effectively anchored in reality, “forms within the 
Form” (i.e., variants of an ontological Actuality). Nothing would be more 
antithetical to, more subversive of, Croce’s deepest convictions than 
Fusco’s belief in a beau de nature. (Shades of Schelling!). “Beauty is a 
discovery of the artist: granted. But it is also true that there are, in 
nature, objects harmonizing with the most rigorous technique of the 
artist, aspects stylistically consonant with that formal unity which the 
critic assiduously pursues. The beautiful women, the beautiful mountain, 
the beautiful sunset evist in nature. They may be endowed with a 
stylistically impeccable loveliness, i.e., with qualities congruent with the 
canons of art: line, proportion, tonality. Their existence is real, like 
that of moral beauty.” (La Lirica, I, p. 5). (Here, quite unwittingly, 
Fusco grazes the problem of the inter-implication of the realms of value.) 
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Fusco adopts Croce’s conception of literary historiography as a string 
of monographs; but does not conceal his dissidence in regard to the role 
to be assigned to the biographical and psychological elements within that 
monographic labor. “I believe that we should not, under the delusion 
that the poet’s best biography is his work, overlook the facts of the poet’s 
life” (p. 11). “How is it possible to throw psychological criticism over- 
board? To limit it is undisputably a good thing: but it is an error con- 
stantly to abstain from it. Let us distinguish. Psychological criticism 
must be employed whenever it is required by the specific case, by the 
exigencies of the individual work of this or that particular poet” (I, p. 5). 
This concern with the psychological does not numb, in Fusco, the per- 
ception of the background, in the double form of the historical panorama 
against which the individual lyric performance eventuates, and the 
thematology which underlies, like a vertebral system, the history of 
lyricism, or, better, of lyrical forms. Fusco is not an advocate of the 
thematological method (a la Unger, Kluckhon, Stadelmann, Rehm, Oben- 
hauer, etc.). “This criterion is not advisable: it disintegrates the unity 
of the poet’s personality” (I, p. 12-13); but he is fully cognizant that the 
eternal motifs of lyrical inspiration, God, Nature, Art, Family, Home- 
land, Humanity, Love, Serrow, Death, “are the ones the history of which, 
from the origin of the Italian vernacular until our days” (p. 7) he 
is narrating. 


The trace of an aliter censeo in regard to the strict conformists of 
the Crocean rule (if I am not mistaken, Fusco’s barbed shafts are aimed 
at Luigi Russo and the “russians”) may be discerned in Fusco’s insistence 
upon rhythm, song, musicality, as the “fontal site,” the matrix, the 
primordial essence of lyrical poetry. “Whenever there is no songfulness, 
no evident rhythm, there is no poetry. It is only metaphorically that 
we may speak of the poetry of the Decameron, of that of Foscolo’s Ortis, 
or of Leopardi’s Operette Morali. What would you think of a man who, 
having read that the Decameron is a work of poetry, and being asked 
what designation he would give to Boccaccio’s pages describing the ad- 
ventures of Anselmuccio da Perugia, were to reply: poetry. Poetry?! 
Is that poetry, to be placed on the same level as I Sepolcri or La Sera del 
di di festa?” (1, p. 6). If the saying attributed to Debussy: Dieu nous 
garde des debussistes! is not true, it is irrefutably well invented. It 
would equally fit some, both too corybantis and too pedestrian, of Croce’s 
acolytes. Against the excesses of their literalism Fusco reacts. 


The reader of La Lirica, on the other hand, has little reason to com- 
plain about its author’s undisguised borrowing, and working into the 
texture of his exposition, of Croce’s conclusions as to the criterion which 
should govern a distinction between “poesia popolare” and “poesia d’arte.” 
Fusco’s elaboration of Croce’s results have given rise to, and bestow plastic 
salience "pon a chapter (Chapt. XXIII, vol. II, pp. 474-508), “Salvatore 
di Giacomo e i poeti del colore locale) where the significance of dialect- 
poetry within the total framework of peninsular lyricism is masterfully 
described. Had I been in Fusco’s place, I would, however, have discoursed 
more at length, and characterized more graphically, the achievement of 
Ferdinando Russo (1866-1927). To find his poetical counterparts, we 
must scour the history of Romance literature until, having wandered far 
afield, we reach the realism of a Quevedo, a Mateo Aleman, a Vicente 
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Espinel. The wealth of individualities spawned by Neapolitan slums is 
immortally fixed in Russo’s sonnets (see: Ferdinando Russo, Poesie, Na- 
poli, Tirrena, n. d., pp. 227-273), which are corrosively powerful eaur 
fortes, in striking contrast to the luminous, blandly humorous pastels, the 
tableaux de genre of the lower middle-class, the gouaches of the market- 
place, wharf-minstrelsy and paradise scenes to which Fusco refers (the 
tone of Russo’s En Paraviso, which is one of affectionate, semi-devotional 
and semi-irreverent familiarity with Biblical lore, is curiously prophetic 
of Green Pastures). 


Some hitherto unknown kinship-lines between poets whom the critic, 
on prima facie evidence, would hardly think of associating with each 
other, are cleverly emphasized by Fusco. Antimaco, by Giovanni Prati 
(1814-1878) is revealed, for instance, as a striking anticipation of one 
of Giovanni Pascoli’s Poemi Conviviali. Aleardo Aleardi (1812-1878) 
points in the same direction. “The recent or remote reading of Aleardi’s 
E morta by Giovanni Pascoli” writes Fusco, “had a certain impact on 
Pascoli’s imagination while he was composing the Poemi d’Ate or de- 
lineating the fate oi Myrrhine, the hetaira, in the after-world” (La Li- 
rica, II, p. 131). 


A long chapter, entitled Peetic Form of the Novecento (II, 509-45) is 
devoted to Messieurs les contemporains. It is in this chapter that the 
scrupulous impartiality, the catholicity of vision, the balance of judg- 
ment, of Fusco are particularly in evidence. They are all the more 
visible since the reader cannot suppres a vague feeling that Fusco’s 
taste, unless deliberately channelled towards the oggidiani, would not, 
if left to its spontaneous gravitation, incline toward that zone. Fusco 
leaves the portals of his mind liberally open to the experimentalism of 
the Nedteroi. Three of Fusco’s viewpoints are interesting. 1) In the light 
of the development of Italian poetry, he thinks it illegitimate to speak 
of a poetical form of the Novecento as per se stans, since even the works 
of the most definitely traditional and parnassian lyrists had, before the 
advent of modernism undergone dis-articulation and dis-integration. 2) In 
regard to the Hermetists (Ungaretti, Montale, Quasimodo, Gatto, Si- 
nisgalli, etc.) Fusco asserts that the very name Ermetismo, implying the 
necessity for poetical obscurity, is not only anti-poetical, but altogether 
nichtssagend. “Those poets are hermetic only in relation to such of their 
poems as, by unanimous consent of their critics, are involved, tortuous, 
cryptogrammatic, and, therefore, unpoetical. They are, instead, poets— 
without adjectival connotations—when their efforts culminate in their 
highest productions” (II, p. 536). 3) Fusco underscores the “unity of 
intellectual climate and of forms” of all modern poetry, European and 
extra-European. “Slavs, Germans, Anglo-Saxons and Latins express them- 
selves in the same modes, because they draw inspiration from an identi- 
cal world of poetry. Alexander Bloch and Serge Jessenin, Anna Achma- 
tova and Innocent Annenski, sing in the tone of Gerhard Schumann, Wil- 
helm von Scholtz, Ivan Goll, Philippe Soupault, Ramon Jiménez, Garcia 
Lorca, Louis MacNeice and David Gascoyne” (II, p. 543). This is a 
somewhat baffling macédotne de poétes; and to point up the basic af- 
finities which cause outward dissimilarities to disappear in that unity, 
trans-national, trans-European, trans-American, to which Fusco refers, 
one would choose a different set of names. But the phenomenon of that 
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unity remains: and it is not restricted to poetry: painting and music 
would supply still more probative instances. Fusco’s recapitulation of the 
attainments of modern poetry is, in the main, exact (although, perhaps, 
too euphoric), and instinct with enthusiasm for the superiority of poetry 
over criticism, spirit over matter, nature over history. “The flying arrow, 
outsped from the poet’s bow, is no less than the harmonious lyre, a gift 


from Apollo.” 
ELio GIANTURCO 


Pennsylvania State College 


BENEDETTO Croce: Indagini su Hegel e schiarimenti filosofici. Bari, La- 
terza, 1952. Pp. viii-306. Lire 1400. 


In questo volume il Croce raccoglie un quarantina di brevi scritti 
filosofici composti negli ultimi anni. Essi sono gia apparsi nei suoi 
Quaderni della Critica, con leccezione di “Ottimismo e pessimismo,” 1951 
(pp. 46-50). “Unita dialettica di intuizione ed espressione” (pp. 51-53) 
che dev’essere del 1952, “Il posto del De Sanctis nella storia della critica 
d’arte” (pp. 216-21), e “Scienziati contro la filosofia” (pp. 293-97), poste- 
riore al 1951, e che @ diretto contro il positivismo logico. 

Questi titoli possono dare un’idea del vario contenuto del volume. La 
prima parte consiste di “Indagini su Hegel,” in cui il Croce torna a 
meditare sul filosofo su cui ha scritto in gioventi un’opera classica, e 
ribadisce punti di dissenso e di consenso, con lui e con i suoi critici 
e interperti. Dal punto di vista letterario, il pil! notevole di questi scritti 
é forse “Una pagina sconosciuta degli ultimi anni della vita di Hegel” 
(pp. 3-28), non solo per ampiezza e serrato rigore di sintesi, ma perché 
il Croce vi si abbandona, in via del tutto eccezionale per non dire unica, 
alla fantasia, e racconta un episodio interamente immaginario: |’ incontro 
del vecchio Hegel con un giovane napoletano, di nome Francesco Sanse- 
verino, che sottopone al filosofo una serie di penetranti osservazioni 
critiche. La narrazione é fatta con tanta serieta e con tale ricchezza di 
particolari storici e biografici, che dapprima pud anche trarre in inganno. 
Ma il palese crocianesimo delle osservazioni del Sanseverino finisce col 
rivelare l’innocente decezione, dichiarata dall’autore stesso in una nota 
finale. 

La critica hegeliana é proseguita negli scritti seguenti, che segna- 
liamo agli studiosi di filosofia, limitandoci ad osservare che lo scritto 
citato sull’unita di espressione e intuizione riguarda piuttosto l’estetica 
crociana che non la critica hegeliana (come parrebbe dalla collocazione). 
In esso, il Croce mostra i fondamenti filosofici di quella unita, che 
torna ancora tanto ostica a taluni che abbordano oggi per la prima volta 
l’Estetica del 1902, ma che in fondo non @ altro che l’unita di forma 
e contenuto su cui oggi la maggioranza dei critici si trova d’accordo, 
anche negli S. U. Nello stesso scritto il Croce riprende un’altra sua 
tesi, quella dell’unita delle arti, anch’essa ancora ostica a molti, e cita 
il libro di un noto critico italiano, Alfredo Gargiulo, il quale comincid 
la sua carriera al principio del secolo come seguace (almeno in parte) 
del Croce, e poi venne dichiarando sempre pit il suo distacco da lui. 
Anche al piii giovane Gargiulo @ toccato al Croce di sopravvivere, si da 
poter annunziare, non senza una punta di melanconia, il volume postumo 
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del Gargiulo, in cui sono raccolti i suoi tentativi di costruire un’estetica 
delle arti distinte. Queste discussione si lega a una recensione del Croce 
nei Quaderni, N. 19-20, settembre 1951, pp. 182-83, dove si narrano altri 
particolari dei rapporti tra il Gargiulo e lui. ° 

Altro interessante aneddoto biografico che si legge in questa prima 
parte é la narrazione di un incontro tra il Croce e il Bergson (pp. 78-79), 
che fa parte della discussione sull’esistenzialismo. 

La seconda parte del volume contiene vari scritti di estetica e di 
teoria della critica, in cui il Croce toglie occasione da qualche libro 
recente per formulare di nuovo il proprio pensiero. Particolarmente vi- 
vace quello sulla “Critica stilistica” (pp. 248-51) dove si discutono critici 
sia italiani che spagnoli (Damaso Alonso). In un altro scritto, vi @ 
un accenno critico alla Theory of Literature di Wellek e Warren (p. 255): 
il Croce si interessa sempre pitt della critica americana. Si veda lo 
scritto “Filosofia americana e filosofia europea,” che si basa sulla re- 
cente antologia a cura di Max H. Fisch (1951): qui il Croce ha modo di 
esprimere con la consueta causticita il suo giudizio sul pragmatismo (dal 
libro del Fisch, peraltro, non risulterebbe che il James fosse mai stato 
hegeliano in gioventt: cfr. p. 282). Ancora pill rilevante @ il saggio che 
segue “Intorno all’ estetica e alla teoria del conoscere del Dewey” (pp. 
283-92), che @ stato gia tradotto nel Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criti- 
cism, vol. XI, September 1952, pp. 7-14. 

Infine segnaliamo il vigoroso scritto sulla “questione del Machiavelli” 
(pp. 164-176), che era apparso nei Quaderni del 1949 col titolo ancor 
piu significativo: “Una questione che forse non si chiudera mai.” In 
questo volume il saggio si arricchisce della citazione di una testimo- 
nianza contemporanea, quella del Busini, intorno agli ultimi giorni del 
Machiavelli, rilevandone alcuni particolari che meritano di essere 
meglio noti. 

Cosi il Croce, pit che ottantenne, continud sereno e infaticabile fino 
alla fine il suo grande lavoro intorno ai problemi della storia e della 
critica, della filosofia e della letteratura, affrontando continuamente 
obiezioni e critiche, e formulando il suo pensiero in nuovi contesti e 
nuove relazioni storiche. I critici letterari americani potrebbero trovare 
in lui un forte alleato nella battaglia per la difesa dell’autonomia e 
della idealita dell’arte contro il positivismo filosofico e storico in tutte 
le sue forme, tanto antiche quanto moderne, tanto europee quanto 
americane. 

G. N. ORSINI 


University of Wisconsin 


CARETTI, LANFRANCO: Avviamento allo studio della ietteratura italiana. 
Firenze. La Nuova Italia Editrice. 1953. 


This book places at the disposal of students of Italian literature the 
aid that the present generation of scholars considers necessary to the 
critical investigation and knowledge of Italian culture and literature. 
The Avviamento was primarily meant to be an aid for teachers of 
Italian literature when competing for a position in the Liceo, the three- 
year course that precedes the four years of specialization in the uni- 
versity. It has turned out to be a splendid guide that prepares all students 
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of Italian literature for investigating critically the whole field of Italian 
letters, as well as each major author. 

We of the older generation did our apprenticeship in criticism by 
perusing the texts of Giuseppe Finzi and Guido Mazzoni. The Tavole 
storico-bibliografiche by Finzi and Valmaggi (Torino, Loescher, 1889) 
and the three editions of Mazzoni’s Avviamento (1891, 1906, and 1922) 
did for us, with less completeness, what Caretti’s Avviamento does for 
the students of today. 

Apparently, books like Caretti’s have been rather popular in contemp- 
orary Italy since the publishing house Palumbo of Palermo (Sicily) has 
published three works of the same type written within two years: 
L. Rizzo’s Manuale per lo studio critico della letteratura italiana, E. Li 


Gotti’s Introduzione allo studio della filologia e della letteratura italiana 
(1944), and G. Santini’s Strumenti dellarte critica—Introduzio) allo 
studio della letteratura italiana (1945). 

Caretti’s book is vastly more complete than any that have preceded 
it. It contains useful and full information cencerning libraries, manu- 


scripts, incunabula, basic editions of important books, important journals, 
collections of authors, and histories of literature. One finds, likewise, 
a thorough guidance in the field of the Italian language: dictionaries, 
grammars, theoretical studies of language, and metrical treatises. 

Most of us are familiar with modern works of an historical and critical 
nature, such as the various collections of studies dedicated to the 
memory of illustrious teachers and critics: Alessandro D’Ancona, Arturo 
Graf, Vittorio Rossi, just to mention a few of these studies that are a 
monument to the greatness of the masters and bear testimony to the 
love of culture and the respect and veneration that Italians have for 
great teachers and critics. Benedetto Croce died a year ago, and already 
Francesco Flora has edited a tribute to his memory in a large volume 
published at Milan by the House Malfasi. Of a high degree of excellence 
is also the Cinquant’ anni di vita intelletuale italiana edited by A. Antoni 
and R. Mattioli (Napoli, 1950) that makes an inventory of the progress 
in the field of knowledge realized between 1896 and 1946 under the 
leadership of Croce, philosopher, historian, critic, and creator of a new 
system of aesthetics. 

Among epoch-making works in the field of literary history and criti- 
cism, we also count the Dizionario Ietterario Bompiani of Milan (1949- 
1952) and Attilio Momigliano’s Problemi ed orientamenti critici di lingua 
e letteratura italiana (Milan, 1948-1949). We do not hesitate to include 
Yaretti’s Avviamento among such significant books as those mentioned 
above. 

The first chapter bears the title of “General Works” (pp. 9-32) and 
it deals with contributions to bibliography and criticism. It lists the 
indexes of the first hundred volumes of the Giornale storico della let- 
teraura italiana (1883-1932), edited by C. Dionisotti in 1948; the bibliogra- 
phies by G. Prezzolini (Repertorio bibliografico, 1902-1932; Supplement 
1932-1942, 1946-1948) ;. and those of N. D. Evola (Bibliografia degli studi 
sulla letteratura italiana (1920-1934 and later supplements). For recent 
literature, is listed the Appunti bibliografici sulla letteratura italiana 
contemporanea of G. Falqui (1951). With these aids one can follow very 
carefully the bibliography of Italian letters almost up to date. 

As to criticism, one finds in Chapter Second (pp. 12-17) the major 
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histories of Italian literature that have been written from the XVIIIth 
ceniury to our own times. It is truly amazing to notice the number of 
such books that have appeared from the day that De Sanctis wrote his 
famous interpretation of Italian literature in 1870. This chapter i 
wise!y linked to the study of aesthetics, for a literary history that does 
not take into account the modern conclusions of aesthetics in studying 
the past is bound to offer an inadequate and incomplete picture of th: 
literature of the past. 


A supplementary aid to criticism will be found in the collections p 
lished by Vallardi of Milan, one dealing with thi ituries of Italian 
literature and another with the various genres (pp. 14-17). One will 
find in these pages the new editions of Vallardi’s en lopedic works that 
have been rewritten in years close to ours. These reflect new orientations 
in the critical evaluation of trends and authors. Of great help in t 
ield of criticism will be Chapter Four (pp. 20-24) that shows the pa 


ing from a strictly philological and historical method to the integrated 


psychological method that we owe especially to Croce. 


In the field of encyclopedias, both the Enciclopedia italiana (1929-1939 
in thirty-six volumes and the Dizionario leiterario Bompiani (1949-19 
in nine volumes are mentioned. It seems to this reviewer th both 
served a clearer and more detailed treatment. The Dizioncrio Be ini 
is a unique work, and it is a source of cultural knowledge wt 
in the world. When one realizes that uncer the heading of Tristano « 
Isolda (Vol. Vil, pp. 535-543). one finds the critical analvsi he y 
inspired by the theme of the two lovers, one realizes that 


Dizionario Bompiani rests on a cultural and critical ba 
character. The works listed and studied therein eon Tristan go from the 
XJith century to our time in all literatures. It includes also the pres 
ence in and influence of this theme on music. Wagner’s Tristan und 
Isolde is analyzed in every aspect, with emphasis, as is to be expr d, 
on the musical one. 

Following the pattern that Croce set to erticism, Professor Caretti 


+} 


has dedicated a new section to works that study the outstanding authors 
in the long course of Italian literature, from Dante to Carducci and 
Verga (pp. 33-133). Very wisely, a distinction has been made between 
critical works dealing with the culture of an author and those referring 
to his creative works. Modern criticism has stressed the study of the 
ideas of an author, his life-philoscophy and aesthetics as an integral 
part of the cultural background. In previous years, criticis insisted 
on the reconstruction of the cultural pattern of the age in which an 
author lived, postulating a uniformity of ideas that is not substantiated 
by facts. 

As a complementary aid there is a section dealing with general 
aspects of Italian literature: metrica] forms, didactic poetry, literature 
dealing with journeys, foreign literatures (pp. 139-153). In this section, 
one may question the title “From Humanism to the Baroque” (p. 141), 
in which the two terms belong to two different levels, since Humanism 
was a cultural trend, while Baroque was a style in the arts, and one 
of many styles to be found in the age of the Counter-Reformation. 

The reader of Caretti’s work will be amazed at the great number of 
collections of Italian authors of the distant past and of today. Laterza 
initiated in 1910 the famous Scrittori d’Jialia, following the inspiration 
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and direction of Benedetto Croce. At present, the collection is directed 
by L. Russo. It plans to have six hundred volumes of which two hundred 
and eight have already appeared. Sansoni of Florence initiated in 1885 
the Biblioteca dei classici italiani. Today the publishing house, Utet, 
gives inexpensive but good editions of the classics with excellent intro- 
ductions and notes. Reference should be made here to the publications 
of Carabba (Lanciano) and of Sonzogno (Milan) who gave us for one 
lira fifty years ago the books that made education possible at that time. 
There is also a reference to the houses that specialize in the publication 
of contemporary literature: Bompiani, Mondadori, Castoldi, Vallecchi, 
Bemporad, and other minor ones. 

As a background to the bibliographical and critical apparatus, there 
follows, by way of an appendix, a linguistic study of Italian by Giacomo 
Devoto. Devoto studies linguistics by relating the history of the lan- 
guages to the society of the past and its political history. This study 
is no longer for Devoto a set of mechanical changes limited to sounds. 
It is integration of phonetic changes with the political, economic and 
social life of a country. The term language in a context so wide and all 
inclusive becomes identified with various aspects: literary, technical, 
everyday or ordinary. It is useless to add that this new and accurate 
analysis of language will be of great help in evaluating critically the 
literature of the past (p. 100). The linguistic conclusions reached in this 
study will also be an invaluable aid in reconstructing the cultural back- 
ground of Italian literary history while bringing out more clearly the 
works of individual authors. 

The perusal of such a book offers one a clear prospect of the de- 
velopment of Italian literature. Language questions, cultural background, 
appreciation of movements, trends, and the creative works of the various 
authors are presented in a clear light that should greatly help both 
teachers and pupils. 

DOMENICO VITTORINI 


University of Pennsylvania 


ITALIAN OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


It can be heard by students over at least 97 radio stations in 81 cities 
and towns in 23 different states. In the list that follows, the figure given 
after the name of the radio station is of the approximate number of hours 
per week devoted to Italian-language broadcasting in 1953-54 programs: 
Arizona: Tucson (KVOA-1/2). California: Fresno (KGST-1/2), Hanford 
(KNGS-1), Los Angeles (KPOL-1), Merced (KYOS-1) Modesto (KMOD-1), 
Oakland (KROW-3, KWBR-7), Ontario (KOCS-2), Pasadena (KWKW-9), 
Pittsburg (KECC-1/2),San Francisco (KSAN-4), San Jose (KLOK-1), Santa 
Barbara (KIST-3, KTMS-1), Santa Monica (KOWL-1/2), Santa Rosa (KSRO- 
1), Ventura (KVEN-2). Connecticut: Hartford (WCCC-1/2), Meriden 
(WMMW-7), New Britain (WHAY-25, WKNB-2), Norwalk (WNLK-7), 
Norwich (WICH-2), Stamford (WSTC-3), Waterbury (WWCO-1). Florida: 
Tampa (WEBK-2). Illinois: Chicago (WSBC-8), Oak Park (WOPA-4). 
Indiana: South Bend (WJVA-30). Louisiana: New Orleans (WJBW-1). 
Maryland: Baltimore (WBMD-4, WWIN-3), Cumberland (WDYK-1). Mas- 
sachusetts: Boston (WBMS-18), Haverhill (WHAV-1), Quincy (WJDA-1), 
Waltham (WCRB-1), West Springfield (WTXL-2), Worcester (WNEB-1, 
WTAG-1/4). Michigan: Detroit (WJLB-6), Ishpeming (WJPD-1). Mis- 
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souri: St. Louis (KSTL-1). Montana: Butte (KXLF-1/4). Nevada: 
Las Vegas (KLAS-1). New Jersey: Atlantic City (WFPG-6), Camden 
(WCAM-2), Trenton (WTNJ-1), Vineland (WWBZ-2). New York: A\l- 
bany (WOKO-1), Amsterdam (WCSS-1), Binghampton (WKOP-1), Buf- 
falo (WKBW-1/2), Little Falls (WLFH-1), Middletown (WALL-1), New 
York City (WBNX-15, WEVD-1), WHOM-21, WOV-61), Oneonta (WDOS-1), 
Peekskill (WLNA-9), Rochester (WBBF-2, WVET-4), Schenectady 
(WSNY-3), Syracuse (WAGE-1), Utica (WIBX-1, WRUN-3). Ohio: Bell- 
aire (WTRF-1), Cleveland (WDOK-1/2, WERE-1, WHK-1/4, WJMO-2, 
WSRS-1), Steubenville (WSTV-2). Oregon: Portland (KWJJ-1). Penn- 
sylvania: Allentown (WKAP-1/2(, Erie (WIKK-1), Homestead (WHOD- 
14), Johnstown (WCRO-1), Philadelphia (WHAT-13, WJMJ-31), Sayre 
(WATS), Uniontown (WMBS-1), Warren (WNAE-1/2), Wilkes Barre 
(WBRE-5), Williamsport (WLYC-1). Rhode Island: Providence (WRIB- 
20), Westerly (WERI-3). Vermont: Rutland (WHWB-1). Virginia: Ar- 
lington (WEAM-1). Washington: Seattle (KAYO-2), Spokane (KNEW- 
1/2). West Virginia: Fairmont (WVVW-3). Wisconsin: Kenosha (WLIP- 
1), Milwaukee (WEMP-1). Prof. W. R. Parker of the Modern Language 
Association, 6 Washington Sq. North, New York will welcome additions 
to the above list, drawn from the 1954 radio and TV station Program Guide 
issued by Sponsor magazine. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Applied Linguistics in Language Teaching. Institute of Lang. and Lin- 
guistics. School of Foreign Service, Georgetown Univ., Monograph 
Series, 6, 1954. 

Cervantes, M. de. Don Chisciotte della Mancia. Prima ed. integrale con 
introd. commento e note. A cura di G. Marone. Torino, UTET, 1954, 
2 vols. 

Chiari, A. Tre Canti Danteschi. Varese, Ed. Magenta, 1954. 

Dante. Die Géttliche Komédie. tbersetzt von H. Gmelin. Kommentar. 
Die H6lle. Erster Teil. Stuttgart, Klett, 1954. 

De Tolnay, C. Michelangelo: The Tomb of Julius II. Princeton. Prince- 
ton Univ. Press, 1954. 

Forti, Fiorenzo. L. A. Muratori fra Antichi e Moderni. Bologna, Zuffi, 
1953. 

Natali, G. Gabriele D’Annunzio e gli Scrittori Italiani. Catania, Univ. 
di Catania, 1954. 

Prezzolini, G. America con gli Stivali. Firenze, Vallecchi, 1954. 

Prezzolini, G. L’Italiano Inutile. Milano, Longanesi, 1954. 

Rossi, Mario M. Storia dell’Inghilterra. Firenze, Sansoni, 1953. 3 v. 

Santini, E. Storia della Letteratura Italiana. Roma, Perrella, 1954. 

Toffanin, G. Historia del Humanismo (11 Secolo senza Roma, Storia 
dell’Umanesimo, La Fine del Logos). Trad. de B.L.B. Carpineti y 
L. M. De Cadiz. Buenos Aires, Editorial Nova, 1954. 

Tortoreto, A. Lineamenti di Letteratura Latina per gli Istituti Magistrali. 
Con Antologia di Versioni e Esercitazioni. Milano, Trevisini, 1954. 


Vigorelli, G. Un Omaggio a Prezzolini. Roma, Abete, 1954. 














REPORT OF THE DELEGATE FROM THE A.A.T.I. 
TO THE 
CHARTER CENiENNIAL CONVOCATION 
OF LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


The AATI was represented at the Centennial Celebration of Lincoin 
University at Lincoln University, Pennsylvania, on April 29, 1954, by 
“President-Emeritus” (so it was listed on the program!) Angeline H. 
Lograsso. 

he occasion was truly inspiring and of historic importance, as Time 
magazine and other publications recorded. There were present over three 
hundred delegates from educational institutions, learned societies, religi- 
ous and educatienal associations of the United States and foreign coun- 
tries. The oldest university represented was Cambridge, founced in 1200, 
whose delegaie brought greetings in Latin read from a huge meanuscript 
to everybedy’s delight. Hundreds of greetings from universities over the 
world decorated the walls of the library. Italy was represented in these 
greetings by the Universita di Firenze, Universita degli Studi di Pisa, 
Universita degli Studi di Trieste, Universita di Catania, Universiid di 
Padova, Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, the Milan Polytechnic Jn- 
stitute, and the Pontisicio Istituto Biblico. It was a cosmopolitan and gay 
display of colorful scrolls, seals, banners and beautiful calligraphy, sym- 
bolically significant, since, together with the bright insignia and colors of 
the academic togas from all over the world, including a very picturesque 
one from Africa, it served to mark the distinction and renown achieved in 
one century by Lincoln University, the world’s first institution of higher 
learning for negroes. Indeed, chartered four years before the Civil War, 
Lincoln University has sent forth alumni who have distinguished them- 
selves in every field as educators, writers, poets, doctors, lawyers, judges, 
legislators, public administrators, United States Ministers. As official rep- 
resentatives from the United States, as educators and missionaries to 
Africa, they have exerted a great cultural, educational and religious in- 
fluence for good on that continent. Dr. Hildrus A. Poindexter, one of the 
world’s recognized authorities on tropical diseases and now the Head of a 
U. S. Public Health Mission to West Africa is a Lincoln alumnus. 

Among the recipients of Honorary Degrees were Milton S. Eisenhower, 
President of Pennsylvania State College; Carlos P. Romulo, Special Am- 
bassador and Personal Representative of the President of the Republic of 
the Philippines; Father John La Farge, S. J., Associate Editor of America 
Press, Organizer and Director of the Catholic Interracial Council, a pioneer 
in the great work of interracial understanding the vicissitudes of which 
pioneering he has recorded in a lively recent autobiography The Man- 
ner Is Ordinary. 

The emphasis in the convocation speeches was on humanistic educa- 
tion in the social sciences and on the importance of education for the un- 
derstanding of other nations and peoples. And since languages are an in- 
dispensable vehicle of understanding, their role did not go un-noticed. It 
was fitting, therefore, that the AATI should have been represented along 
with the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese, the 
American Classical League, and other sister organizations. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Bryn Mawr College ANGELINE H. LocRasso 
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_Announcing a great seaside 
IRLANDO FURIOSO 


‘ _ - - i. 


BY 
LUDOVICO ARTIOSTO 
in the Enelish Translation 
BY 


ALLAN H. GILBERT 
2 vols. of 877 pp., cloth, $27.50 
With many rare lustrations 
This is the first English version since 1823 of the greatest of Renaissance 
long poems. It may be called the first complete rendering, for Harrington 
compressed, Hoole paraphrased, and Rose expurgated. Because the pur- 
pose of this version is to bring Ariosto himself to readers, so far as a 
translation can do it, its language is prose, and is as exact as possible 
The translator has not knowingly omitted the significance of a single 
word, or added anything; figures of speech have been employed only as 
they occur in the Italian. On the other hand, the translation is not literal; 
it is in idiomatic English, without Italianate expression. 





PRACTICAL ITALIAN by Palmeri & Bottke 


A blend of the conversational and the traditional approach 


5 ees isc seoeanealahaicdconaiiaedes eae pe: SL RRR $2.50 
MINIMUM OF ITALIAN GRAMMAR by V. Giamatti 

dtibacianetdsieeiditadaia tienes : ; A scanastlintail $1.45 
READINGS IN MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE 

FROM ALFIERI TO D’ANNUNZIO 

by J. F. De Simone 

Introduction and notes in English $5.00 
BIONDINO by A. Patri & M. Piccirilli 

Elementary Italian Reader .............00...... $2.00 
RIDETE E IMPARATE by Riccio e Trotta 

Simple graded humorous readings .......: $2.25 
RAPID ITALTAN FOR TOURISTS AND STUDENTS 

by M. Cagno 

The essential to master everyday Italian in a few lessons $1.25 
ITALIAN REVIEW & CULTURE by M. Cagno 

idnbtinmninhetedplmnani P $1.00 


Ss. F. VANNI Publishers and Booksellers 


30 WEST 12th ST., NEW YORK 11,N. Y. 




















For Subscriptions 
Sample Copies 
Back Issues 
ITALIAN NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS 


Current yearly subscription rates to the most important 
Italian publications as follows: 





MONDO—Weekly, literary, political................ $12.50 
TE, SOUNUUIEY cece sccccccsccccssceees 8.00 
EE OO OT OT TTT ET Terre 12.50 
EPOCA—Weekly, pictorial ..................-000. 12.00 
EUROPEO—Weekly, pictorial ..................... 9.50 
ILLUSTRAZIONE ITALIANA—monthly .......... 8.00 
OGOGI—WORly, PIUOTIAL 2 nc ccc cece ccecccccccees 7.50 
DOMENICA DEL CORRIERE—Weekly ........... 6.00 
SCENARIO—Fortnightly, theatre, drama .......... 11.00 
DOMUS—monthly, architecture, interior decorating.. 16.00 
CASABELLA—Six times a year, architecture....... 10.00 
CORRIERE DELLA SERA—Daily, by air ......... 50.00 


CORRIERE DELLA SERA—Ineluding Mon. edition 58.00 


For full details and rates on any Italian publication please 
consult us. Send check or money order with your subscription. 


Italian Publishers Representatives, Inc. 


1475 Broadway 
New York 36, N. Y. 

















A History of 


Italian Literature 


by ERNEST HATCH WIIKINS 


Covering the period 1200-1950, this book is a direct presentation 
of Italian literature in its historical order. It can be read without 
knowledge of Italian since the abundant illustrative quotations are 
given in English translation. 


Beginning about 1200, Dr. Wilkins traces the progress of Italian 
literature from St. Francis to Pirandello and Croce. He devotes 
three chapters to Dante, and single chapters to Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, Machiavelli, Tasso, Giordano Bruno, Campa- 
nella, Vico, Goldoni, Alfieri, Manzoni, Leopardi, and Mazzini, 
and he discusses in full many other important writers. 


The author also considers such related subjects as folk poetry, 
Humanism, the pastoral vogue, the Commedia dell’ Arte, early opera, 
Romanticism, and Realism, Throughout the book he provides us 
with the historical and cultural developments, including trends in 
philosophic thought, progression of science, the increase in musical 
and artistic achievements—in short, the background against which 
Italian literature was written. Moreover, the author devotes special 
attention to the mutual influence of Italian and English writers on 
each other; and an appendix contains an ample but selective list of 
English translations and books in English dealing with Italian 
writers. 


Mr. Wilkins here provides a survey of Italian literature which is 
as readable as it is authoritative. Just published, $7.50 


At all Bookstores, or from 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 38, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Completely New... Completely up-to-date 
McKAY’S MODERN 


ITALIAN | ENGLISH 





ENGLISH ! ITALIAN 
DICTIONARY 


By JOHN PURVES, Reader Emeritus in Italian, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. A long and much-felt need is satisfactorily filled by this 
new, and entirely modern work—the first compact Italian-Eng- 
lish, English-Italian dictionary in many years. It is confined 
to modern usage, and includes all recent additions to the lan- 
guage that have met with general acceptance. The widest possible 
range of common words is included—with special attention to 
the vocabularies of the Fine Arts, the Applied Sciences, Naval 
and Military terms, Medicine, Radio and Aviation. Invaluable 
for the business man, traveler, student and general reader, this 
is an outstanding volume in the new McKAY’S MODERN DIC- 


TIONARIES. 4%” x 7”, 864 pages. $3.50 
At your bookstore or by mail from 
DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC., 55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 








Lyric Poetry of the 
Italian Renaissance 


An Anthology with Verse Translations 


Collected by L. R. LIND 
Introduction by THOMAS G. BERGIN 


These 165 poems, with the Italian text on facing pages, 
represent a comprehensive selection of the most important 
poets in Italy from the 13th to the end of the 16th century. 
All the rare forms of the early Italian lyric are represented, 
many of them never before available in English. Highlights 
are Rossetti’s translations of Dante’s shorter poems, Ezra 
Pound's translations of Cavalcanti, and Morris Bishop's ver- 
sion’s of Petrarch. $5.00 


Examination copies sent on request 
Yale University Press, New Haven, Connecticut 






























‘‘The outstanding general journal of modern language 
teaching in the United States’’ 


THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE JOURNAL 


brings to its readers every month stimulating and helpful articles 
on methods, materials, pedagogical research, publications and 
textbooks in the field. 

Edited by JuLio DEL Toro, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 

Michigan 
Published by the National Federation of Modern Language 
Teachers Associations 
Eight issues a year, monthly except June, July, August and Sep- 
tember. Current subscription, $4.00 a year. Foreign countries 
$4.50 a year net in U.S.A. funds 


Sample copy on request 


THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL 
STEPHEN L. PitcHer, Business Manager 
7144 Washington Avenue, St. Louis 5, Missouri 
NOW AVAILABLE—The third revised edition of ‘VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNI- 
TIES FOR FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDENTS,’’ by Dr. Theodore Huebener, 


Director of Foreign Languages, Schools of the City of New York. Obtainable 
from the Business Manager of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL. Price 


30 cents, postoaid, payable in advance. 








The Spanish and Portuguese Teachers’ Journal 


HISPANIA 


Established 1917 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA, Editor, 1917-1926; ALFRED COESTER, Editor, 
1927-1941; HENRY GRATTAN DOYLE, 1942-1948 


Published by the American Association of Teachers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Editor, DONALD D. WALSH, The Choate School, Wallingford, Connecticut. 
Associate Editors: L. L. Barrett, Agnes M. Brady, Aurelio M. Espinosa, Jr., 
E. Herman Hespelt, Marjorie C. Johnston, Walter T. Phillips, Stephen L 
Pitcher, Florence Hall Sender, Robert H. Williams. 


Advertising Manager, GEORGE T. CUSHMAN, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Connecticut. 


HISPANIA appears four times a year, in February, May, August, and 
November. Subscriptions (including membership in the Association), $3.00 a 
year. Each number contains practical and scholarly articles for teachers of 
Spanish and Portuguese, including helpful hints for teachers new to the 
field. A sample copy will be sent on request to the Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Association. Address subscriptions and inquiries about membership to: 


LAUREL TURK, Secretary-Treasurer, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


HISPANIA is an ideal medium through which to reach the organized 
Spanish and Portuguese teachers of the United States. For advertising rates, 
address the Advertising Manager. 


Articles, news notes, and books for review should be addressed to the Editor. 


























QUADERNI 
IBERO-AMERICANI 


Attualita Culturale 


nella 
PENISOLA IBERICA e 
AMERICA LATINA 


Collaborazione degli ispanisti, lusi- 
tanisti e ibero-americanisti italiani e 
stranieri. 


Articoli originali di critica, filologia, 
linguistica, arte, folklore, storia, scien- 
za 0 cultura; testi rosa poesia 

poranea; segnalazioni e recen- 
sioni; notiziario, spoglio riviste e bibli- 
ogratia. 

Organo dell’A.R.S.S.A.L. 

Direzione e Amm.ne: Torino (Ita- 

lia) V. Maria Vittoria, 23. Ab- 

bonamento a un ciclo di 4 fasci- 

coli L.1500 = $3.50. 

DEPOSITO U.S.A.: New York 

STECHERT-HAFNER. Books and 
Periodicals, 31 E. 10th St., 
New York 3, N. Y. 














DELTA 


RIVISTA DI CRITICA E DI 


CULTURA 
diretta da ROCCO MONTANO 


Soumade del n.5, Nuova Serie (A.II): 
La crisi e la cultura.—S. MAZ- 
DARING. Forma ed evento nel mondo 
antico (Appunti sull‘opera di Carlo 
Diano).—K. SVOBODA, L'ultimo Jas- 
pers: sull’origine e lo scopo della sto- 
ria.—G. TOFFANIN, G. poerteon 2. . 
Secolo senza Roma.—DED 
tune di De Sanctis.—F. GAGLIUOLO, 
Fergusson, o del ritmo tragico.—M. 
MENDELLA, La ‘‘riduzione’’ della filo- 
soiia nell’'opera di B. Croce.—M. PO- 
MILIO, Una tonte quattrocentesca dei 
Sepolcri. —R. MONTANO, Introduzione 
alla estetica del Medioevo.—G. VAL- 
LESE, Il dramma della mente di Dante: 
lettura moderna del Purgatorio.—Note: 
Lirica del Novecento (R.M.); Pareri sul 
dolce stil nuovo (R.M.). —Libri ricevuti. 


Il mumero di pag. 80, L.400; abbona- 
mento a sei numeri. L.2000. 


Direzione: viale Michelangelo, 16 Na- 
poli, Italia; Amministrazione: Editore 
Conte; via Mariano | Semmola 45, Napoli. 


UNA VOCE NUOVA NELLA 
CULTURA ITALIANA 











the existence of this prize. 





DANTE SOCIETY 
ANNUAL PRIZE 


The Dante Society offers an annual prize of $100 for the 
best essay by a student in any department of an American 
college or university or by a graduate of not less than 
three years standing, on a subject involving the life or the 
work of Dante. Essays in general should be of the caliber 
required for Senior honor essays. 
dressed to the Secretary of the Society, Prof. G. H. Gifford, 
Miner Hall, Tufts College, Medford 55, Mass., and essays 
should be in his hands of or before May 2, 1955.” 

The officers of the Society would appreciate it if readers 
of Italica will call to the attention of promising students 


Inquiries may be ad- 
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HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY ¢ fr0ad fo 
announce the publication of 


GAETANO 


SALVEMINI’S 
‘Whe “French Revolution 


Revised in the light of recent historical research 
and translated into English for the first time 


First published in Italy in 1905, The French Revolution has 
come to be regarded as a classic in its field. As a work both of 
analysis and of synthesis, it has been hailed by the leading French 
historians of the Revolution as of the first rank. That this book 
has not until now appeared in English may be attributed to the 
fact that from 1928 to 1948 Salvemini, an uncompromising foe 
of fascism, chose to live in exile from his native Italy and during 
that period devoted all his energies to teaching in the United 
States, notably as Professor of History at Harvard University. It 
was not until he returned to the University of Florence in 1948 
that he at last found time to summarize and integrate the tre- 
mendous flood of new information on the French Revolution 
brought to light by modern scholarship; and this Englisl. transla- 
tion, by I. M. Rawson, may now be considered the definitive work 
on the subject. $5.00 


At your bookstore 
Henry Holt and Co., 383 Madison Ave., N.Y. 17, N.Y. 





For Spanish and French Classes 
RODEO GRAMATICAL 


By NELL JO FRANCIS 
and JOSEPH RAYMOND 


Grammatical rules and definitions are polished down 
to their ultimate simplicity and clarity. 

By a new technique the subjunctive is made im- 
mediately comprehensible, specific, and practical. 
The exercises brim over with chuckles—students will 
not want to miss any of the fun. 

The Spanish stories (models) and the exercises are 
rich in folkloric content. Additional Hispanic enter- 
tainment materials are provided in an appendix. 
Illustrated with original cartoons. Ready September. 


LETTRES DE PARIS 


By ARTHUR GIBBON BOVEE 
and DAVID H. CARNAHAN 


The 1954 model of the authors’ New French Re- 
view Grammar and Composition— 
Grammar topics are organized on a logical basis with 
useful and needed things first, and verbs first of all. 
The lettres (models) represent the experiences of a 
young American studying in France. Informal in 
style, they convey the genuine flavor of current 
French speech. 
Illustrated with recent photographs. Ready September. 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Bales Offices: New York 14 Cuicago 16 San Francisco 5 
’ ATLANTA 3 Datras 1 Home Office: Boston 16 





